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NEWS OF 


\ HE autocratic fiat of Marshal Pétain is today as effective 
in France as the autocratic fiat of Herr Hitler in Germany 
—though whether the real author of decisions is the aged 
soldier or the astute politician M. Laval, may well be questioned. 
At whatever instance, the transition from a democratic to a 
totalitarian France is already all but complete. The formality 
of the adoption by the National Assembly of what is in effect 
a blank cheque for Marshal Pétain in the matter of a new 
constitution was duly carried out at Vichy on Tuesday, and the 
further formality of submission to a national referendum— 
under conditions to be decided by the Pétain Government and 
in an atmosphere created by the control of the Press and 
broadcasting on the established Nazi model—will follow in due 
course. Whether the inhabitants of occupied France are to 
record their votes has not been indicated, but it matters little. 
The nature of the new constitution has not been disclosed, or 
apparently even determined. It will be for “ the Government 
of the Republic, under the authority and signature of Marshal 
Pétain” to frame it and submit it to the nation. “It will 
guarantee laws of labour, the family and of the Fatherland.” 
That is all that is known about it, but it is clear, as M. Herriot 
pointed out, that Parliament in its present form will cease to 
exist, and as the Government is no longer responsible to any 
Parliament it will be irremovable except by some form of 
revolution. Eighty members of the National Assembly, out of 
649 voting, opposed the resolution. It is obvious than France 
is expected to adapt herself to the role of an agricultural larder 
for an industrial Germany. But Pétaiu’s measures may as 
easily drive France Communist. 


The French Battleships 

After the action taken at Oran the British Navy has lost no 
time in taking steps to ensure that the remaining capital ships 
of the French Navy should not fall into German hands. First, 
there was the battleship lying at Alexandria with several cruisers, 
destroyers and smaller craft, and a superior British fleet close 
at hand. Here an arrangement was arrived at between the British 
and French commanders consistent with the recent alliance 
ind with the spirit of real comradeship between the British 
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and French sailors on the spot. The ships are to be demili- 
tarised and put into a condition in which they cannot go to 
sea, and left at Alexandria under the care of skeleton French 
crews ; the rest of the crews will be repatriated. It is a thousand 
pities that this course which, avoiding the loss of French lives, 
denies the use of French ships to Germany though it does ne 
give them to Britain, was not adopted at Oran and at Dakar. 
On Tuesday Mr. Alexander described the measures that had to 
be taken to immobilise ‘ Richelieu,’ the most powerful capital 
ship in the world, lying at Dakar. The French admiral having 
refused to consider the favourable British proposals for the 
demilitarisation of his vessel, the British commander had no 
choice but to attack. Lieut.-Commander Bristowe’s success in 
entering the harbour in a small motor-boat and blowing up 
*Richelieu’s’ propellers and steering gear will go down to 
history as one of the memorable exploits of the war. The Fleet 
Air Arm completed the damage with torpedoes. The great 
ship has thus been put out of action. Since it would have been 
suicidal for Britain to allow the French Fleet to fall into Ger- 
man hands, the whole responsibility for the stern measures 
taken must be borne by the Pétain Government, which broke 
all pledges with cynical indifference to Britain’s safety. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Secret 

The secret of President Roosevelt’s decision 
for a third term is now locked in two breasts, his own and that 
of Mr. James A. Farley, Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. It may not be revealed ull the Democratic Con 
vention meets at Chicago the week after next. Meanwhile Mr 
Stephen Early, Mr. Roosevelt’s private secretary, has made on 
the President’s behalf a rather perplexing statement on the 
subject of Continental Monroe Doctrines. Just as American 
questions are settled by American States, so, he suggested, 
European questions should be settled by European States, and 
Asiatic by Asiatic. Whether the President considers the Nazi 
threat to civilisation a European question, and is prepared to 
renounce the Nine-Power Treaty, which made the United 
States a vitally interested party in Asiatic affairs, is by no means 
Mr. Cordell Hull referred 


as to running 


clear ; but it seems hardly credible 
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to the statement subsequently with notable reserve. Much 
more clear-cut was a declaration made by the President three 
days earlier, in which he defined five conditions for permanent 
peace, freedom from fear, freedom of information, freedom of 
expression, freedom of religion, freedom from want. That is 
a programme to which men of decency and goodwill, and it may 
be added common sense, in every country might be prepared 
to rally. But it is obviously incompatible with the survival of 
the existing dictatorships. With one of them, Germany, 
Mr. Cordell Hull has just closed down an inevitably incon- 
clusive discussion on the interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Japanese Intransigence 

German propaganda is having considerable effect in Japan, 
the policy which it seeks to promote being congenial to the 
military extremists. The latter are willing enough to believe 
that the European War presents a rare opportunity which 
should not be let slip, and that now is the time for staking out 
Japan’s claims to world power. The exploitation of incidents 
such as that which has occurred at Shanghai, where the Ameri- 
cans are accused of “ mistreatment” of sixteen Japanese gen- 
darmes arrested last Sunday, is indicative of efforts to stir up 
feeling against America and Great Britain. So far as Britain 
is concerned the outstanding question of the moment is the 
Japanese demand for the closing of the Burma road to China. 
The British Government's reply to this demand has caused 
“deep dissatisfaction” to Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, but conversations on the subject are not apparently 
closed. Japanese statesmen are not unaware of the fact that 
in spite of Britain’s preoccupation with the war she and the 
United States have economic powers which at present Germany 
is incapable of exercising, and that to stake all on a German 
victory would be a very dangerous gamble. Because Britain is 
under the pressure of war she cannot be counted on to yield 
to any unreasonable demand that Japan may be disposed to 
present. Capitulation would make a bad impression both at 
Washington and at Moscow. 


The Plight of Rumania 

Rumania’s gesture in denouncing the Anglo-French guarantee 
and the creation of a Cabinet avowedly pro-Axis and totalitarian 
in policy may have come too late to win German favour. In 
this respect the invasion of Rumania may have the same 
results as the invasion of France—it may serve only to bring 
her under foreign domination without compensating advan- 
tages. Count Teleki and Count Csaky, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, are in Munich, seeking support 
for the restoration of Transylvania ; and Rumania’s new Iron 
Guard régime, fearing Communism within, and both Russia 
and Hungary without, has only met with rebuffs in seeking pro- 
tection from Germany. The latter in regard to the Balkans 
has taken a leaf out of the book of her rival Russia, maintaining 
a mysterious silence as to her intentions. She is zealously 
endeavouring to spread rumours in Istanbul and sow distrust 
between Turkey and Russia, and create the fear that the latter 
has immediate designs on the Straits—a fear that it is hoped 
will draw Turkey into the arms of the Nazis. The Turks 
understand these manoeuvres, and are watching the position 
with quiet resolution. But the outlook for Rumania is gloomy. 
Whether Germany and Russia are acting in mutual under- 
standing, or, as is more likely, in pretence of such an under- 
standing but in real opposition, it seems likely that what may 
remain of King Carol’s country will for the present be no more 
than a puppet State. 


King Haakon Stands Firm 

King Haakon of Norway has given 2 dignified and con- 
vincing reply to those members of the Norwegian Storting 
who, acting under pressure from Germany, have appealed to 
him to “renounce his constitutional duties ”°—in other words, 
to abdicate. These leaders propose to summon the Storting— 


or, rather, such of its members as are still in the country, or 
willing to assemble under the aegis of Germany—and invite 
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it to appoint a State Council to take over the powers of the 
King and the Nygaardsvold Government. In rejecting a fe. 
quest which is clearly put to him under duress the King has 
considered only the interests of his country and its constity. 
tional rights. On the last occasion when the Storting met as q 
free institution it empowered his government to operate from 
any place where this could be done best in the interests of the 
nation. The King fully recognises the rights of the real Stort- 
ing, but not of a Storting deprived by a foreign Power of a 
number of its members and of its constitutional liberty. In q 
Norway under German occupation and with a foreign policy 
directed from Berlin a free Norwegian Government could not 
exist within the country. Outside, the King and his constitu 
tionally appointed Government are still capable of watching the 
real interests of Norway, and of influencing events to her advan- 
tage. They are Norwegian. The proposed State Council will 
be the tool of Germany. 


Deluded Eire 


The situation in Eire is as fantastically unreal as so many 
situations in Eire are. Unfortunately it is as dangerous, for 
Eire’s neighbours as well as herself, as it is unreal. Mr. de 
Valera resolutely refuses to see anything to choose between 
Britain and Germany, and will maintain his neutrality to the 
last second against both. To accept the troops of either on 
Irish soil would, he declares, invite attack from the other. He 
knows perfectly well, as well as any Dutchman or Belgian or 
Norwegian, that if it fits in with Hitler’s strategy to attack a 
neutral State like Eire he will attack it regardless of any con- 
sideration but his own self-interest. He will invade a neutral 
Eire without compunction if it suits him ; he will leave an Eire 
defended by British or Dominion troops untouched if that suits 
him better. Now the evacuation of school children from 
Dublin before air-raids begin is being urged by the city 
manager. Air-raids by whom? Not one sane mam in Eire 
believes a single bomb from any British aeroplane will be 
dropped on Irish soil except in an attack on Germans who have 
already landed there from air or sea. What becomes, then, of 
the pretence that there is nothing to choose between the com- 
batants and both are to be feared equally? Passive Gefence— 
evacuation—against German air-raids is now being officially 
urged, but active defence—acceptance of military co-operation 
from Britain—is refused as a dangerous breach of Eire’s 
neutrality. Even in Eire this folly cannot indefinitely continue, 
but sanity may not set in till just too late. 


Children for Overseas 


The suggestion that the scheme for the evacuation of 
British children to the United States and Canada may have to be 
seriously limited, or even suspended altogether, is disturbing. 
There are arguments for and against the scheme, but those in 
faveur heavily predominate, particularly as regards children 
under sixteen. Certain considerations no doubt ought to 
be given full weight. Every provision must be made for the 
safety of the children, and the fate of the ‘ Arandora Star’ 
shows that actual convoy, even in the case of fast ships, is 
necessary. That may be difficult, for the tasks falling on the 
Navy are very much increased now that the French Fleet has 
to be written off, or in some circumstances regarded even as a 
hostile factor. But all this was known when Mr. Shakespeare 
presented the scheme to the House of Commons last week, to 
the general approval. American hospitality in the matter of 
the children has been lavish, and to fail to take advantage of it 
would be almost a rebuff. In the worst event it is imperative 
that clear and convincing explanations of what our difficulties 
are should be provided. Americans will not fail to understand, 
and they may be the more inclined to take the step which some 
New York papers are urging and send ships themselves to fetch 
the children. There would be little risk, for even the Nazis 
can hardly want to torpedo children under sixteen. The com- 
ment of the President’s secretary, that Britain can apparently 
spare ships all right to carry internees across the Atlantic was 
less than fair. This is a measure not of convenience but of 
military safety. 
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Man-Power for the Army 


The military defence of this country and the offensive action 
which must accompany it depend (1) on trained: fighting men, 
and (2) on equipment. In view of the possibility of mass 
attack on the country at any time the public is anxious to 
know how we stand, and it is well that we should have beea 
officially informed. First there are the nine B.E.F. divisions 
whose personnel was brought back from Dunkirk—seasoned 
soldiers fit to be used for any purpose. They have been re- 
organised as divisions, and their supply of equipment is now 
| well advanced. All the other divisions at home have been 
brought up to full strength. Then there arc splendid Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand contingents ; Polish forces which 
have more than once been in action ; and Czechs, Dutch and 
Norwegians. Holding battalions are being maintained, and new 
battalions constantly created, and since the beginning of last 
month recruits have been taken in at the rate of 7,000 a day. 
The training centres are rapidly turning out soldiers who know 
their job. The Local Defence Volunteers, now numbering 
more than a million, are valuable for the services they are ap- 
pointed to render, and also by releasing trained soldiers for 
other duties. The trained troops can be used to the utmost 
at home in proportion as they need not be called away to the 
less essential tasks. Though much leeway has yet to be made 
up before we can provide single-handed an Army on the Conti- 
nental scale, we have far more trained forces ready for action at 
home than we have ever had before—even in the last war. 


Supplies for all the Forces 

How do we stand in regard to equipment? Lord Beaver- 
brook made a very reassuring statement last Sunday on the 
subject of aircraft production. Of course, he was unable to 
give exact figures. He szid that in June we produced more 
than double the total of aeroplanes produced in the same month 
last year, when war preparations were already in full blast, and 
a still greater proportion of engines. In addition, substantial 
shipments are arriving from America. Since Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Bevin joined the Ministry there has been an immense 
speeding up in the production of munitions of all kinds. Both 
are concentrating on quick delivery, the one by working fac- 
tories to full capacity, and bringing in more factories, the 
other by organising and redistributing labour and ensuring its 
co-operation. Through the training centres the Ministry of 
Labour proposes to give the munitions industry 100,000 trained 
men a year. Stoppages of work will not be allowed—an Order 
is being issued for the regulation of wages and arbitration in 
all matters of dispute. In the first eight months of the war 
progress was lamentably slow. Now it is what it should be. 


Treatment of Enemy Aliens 

In view of what has happened in Norway, Holland, Belgium 
‘and France the Home Secretary had no choice but to tighten 
up the restrictions on enemy aliens and indeed on all aliens in 
this country, notwithstanding the fact that a majority in both 
categories are friendly to this country. But whilst it will be 
admitted that precautionary measures must be taken in the 
interests of security, it is incumbent on the Home Office to 
leave nothing undone to avoid inflicting unnecessary suffering, 
or depleting the country of the services of our real well-wishers. 
Under pressure from the military authorities hundreds of Ger- 
mans and Austrians who have suffered martyrdom of one kind 
and another at Nazi hands are being interned as potential 
pro-Nazis, though it is frankly admitted that many of 
them are persons against whom no suspicions have been 
entertained. Sir John Anderson has said that he is taking 
steps to mitigate hardship by exempting from internment 
persons who have rendered valuable services to the war effort. 
But again and again reports reach us of wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing among that class of people whom Sir John proposed to 
release. The time has come when he should be just as vigilant 
in searching for evidence of innocence as he has been in 
guarding against possible danger. Though we cannot afford 
to take undue risks, neither can we afford to be harsh— 
especially to our friends. The “intern them all” cry is madness 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our 
Minister has spoken. 


Correspondent writes: The Prime 
No one who heard his speech will ever 
forget it. The tears that reluctantly ro!led down his cheeks, as 
he sat down and everyone else stood up to cheer, were a 
measure of the deep emotion that stirs this great and gallant 
man. But they were also a response to the profound affection 
in which he is universally held, not least by the Labour Party 
and Trade Unionists. This man who once said—-and with 
reason—that Labour was not fit to govern is now the undis- 
puted leader of the country and King of the Commons. Once 
more he matched the occasion with a dignity and restraint of 
language unequalled for a century. “In the fullest harmony 
with our Dominions we are moving through a period of ex- 
treme danger and splendid hope, when every virtue of our race 
will be tested and all that we have and are will be freely staked. 
This is no time for doubt or weakness. It is the supreme hour 
to which we have been called.” Then followed his superb 
message to all those serving in positions of importance under 
the Crown. I make no comment here on the present condition 
of the French Fleet nor on the later announcement by Mr. 
A. V. Alexander on later exploits in connexion with tha battle- 
ship ‘Richelieu. The House and the country are filled with 
sorrowful relief and fresh confidence in the Navy’s competence 
to execute a swift, clean job. 

* * 7 + 


Parliamentary 


There is appearing on the Front Bench more grip, and this 
is undoubtedly due to the presence of a leader in its midst. 
But criticism, informed, acute and constructive, is much 
needed. Two days out of three we have had Secret Sessions ; 
these must not be overdone because, unless speeches are re- 
corded and the Press can overhear, criticism has only a limited 
function. A Minister may be tripped up at question time, but 
a reasoned case cannot be stated. One of the most stalwart 
snipers is the Member for Ipswich, Mr. Stokes, who has strong 
views on money, land-taxation, Arabs and engineering. He 
picked off the Minister for Air, Sir Archibald Sinclair, who un- 
wisely defended the purchase of some bog-land in Scotland for 
the price of some £27,000. A number of Members are sniping 
at the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and even if he is reinforced 
by Lord Catto and Mr. Keynes, he must remember that the 
House of Commons prefers reasons to platitudes. 

* * * “ 

On Wednesday a depleted House had been disposing of some 
small bills and was about to go home, when suddenly on the 
adjournment a breeze blew up on the refugee question and the 
condition of internment camps. Until last May, when the war 
took its last bad turning, there had been a general sympathy for 
refugees and for aliens in our midst. But with invasion 
threatening and Italy our open enemy, new measures were 
necessary. It is clear that a new situation has arisen. The 
sinking of the ‘ Arandora Star’ has brought into relief the 
whole problem of deportation. Wholesale internment by the 
military of all aliens on the coast has strained the accommoda- 
tion in internment camps. Some flagrant injustices have 
occurred which bring into disrepute the good name of Britain. 
Major Cazalet made a reasoned case for a review of present 
policy and Miss Rathbone, who is in the tradition of the great 
humanitarians, Lord Wolmer and others supported the appeal. 
Mr. Osbert Peake replied for the Government. I regard him as 
one of the best of the Junior Ministers: he has a clear mind, 
he works hard and is blessed with a sense of humour and 
perspective. 

* 7 * * 

He did not satisfy everyone, but his utter sincerity and 
candour prevented further bitterness in the debate. He promised 
a careful review of doubtful cases consistent with national 
security, and he announced that Mr. Bevin was considering 
further work-schemes for aliens. But the weak spot and the 
main difficulty lies in the division of responsibility between the 
Home Office and the War Office. The Home Secretary must 
be responsible, but the Home Office cannot run internment 
camps. It remains, therefore, to solve this administrative 


problem, and of course it can be done 








T HE speed with which what we must still call France is 
unwriting all that is greatest and most glorious in 
French history is shattering. On June 14th Paris was still 
in French hands, the French armies were, in the words of 
their own communiqué, continuing to fight magnificently, 
no one doubted that M. Reynaud was speaking for all his 
countrymen when he assured President Roosevelt that 
France would fight before Paris, she would fight behind 
Paris, she would fall back still fighting into the provinces, 
she would fight if need be from North Africa or in the last 
resort from one of her American possessions. Today a 
government representing a section of the people of France 
in an area covering less than half French soil, and ordering 
the life of that remnant in accordance with the will of a 
conqueror, has forsworn the principles of the Revolution 
that have been innate in every Frenchman’s breast for over 
a century, destroyed the Third Republic, torn up the 
constitution of 1875 that was its basis, and replaced it by 
a form of totalitarian government modelled largely on the 
pattern of the Fascist constitution imposed by M. Pierre 
Laval’s admired friend, Benito Mussolini. The anniversary 
next Sunday of the fall of the Bastille (“How much the 
greatest event that ever happened, and how much the best,” 
said Charles James Fox in the exaggeration of enthusiasm) 
will see the greatest democracy on the continent of Europe 
to all intents and purposes a Fascist State. 

It is too soon to attc.npt to assess the forces underlying 
this tragic transformation ; a well-informed French writer 
throws some light on them in an article on a later page. 
The défaitisme of the aged Marshal Pétain, the mystic 
fatalism of General Weygand, the unscrupulous intrigues of 
men like M. Baudouin, to whom the crisis he did so much 
to engineer brought notoriety and office, all these no doubt 
played their several parts. But they could not have worked 
their fatal consequences if the soil had not been prepared. 
This is no moment to hold an inquest on the France of 
the late thirties. But it is clear that the lack of political 
stability and social unity had not, as there was ground for 
hoping, yielded to a wholesome fusion in the fire of war. 
The cleavage between Right and Left that brought France 
to the verge of civil war during the riots of February, 1934, 
had never closed. The Socialists and the defenders of 
vested interests were never reconciled, and it is the latter 
who in the national extremity—it is difficult not to say, 
profiting by the national extremity—have taken charge. 
Whether or not the national motto Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité, is formally renounced, the reality of each of its 
three elements has been relentlessly destroyed. There will 
be no more liberty in the France of tomorrow than there 
is in the Germany of today. There will be no pretence 
or affectation of equality ; privilege wil! know well how to 
protect itself, and the delusion that the poor man is no 
worse off under a dictatorship than a democracy will soon 
be shown for what it is. And where there is neither equality 
nor liberty the very conception of fraternity is hollow 
mockery. 

Such is the France to which we have to adjust ourselves 
for a time. It is not the France we knew. It is not the 
France with which we have lived and fought in honourable 
and inspiring comradeship. We cannot believe it is the 
France of the men who fought and died with us. It is a 


France professing conceptions of life totally alien from our 
own, repudiating solemn pledges which would never have 
been entered into if it had been dreamed that a mere change 
of administration could break the bonds contracted between 
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States, a France—we must face the sombre but immitigabk 
fact—which from a friend is converted into almost an open 
foe. That is not the consequence of the measures we 
were compelled to take against the French Navy. On the 
contrary, those measures were the consequence of the ney 
French Government’s attitude. That government wa; 
ready without hesitation, or even a momentary impulse of 
remorse, to hand the French fleet over to the keeping of 
Germany and Italy, for those countries to use if and when 
they chose against Great Britain. If that had happened ou 
position might have been untenable. To tolerate such 
action would have been suicide. We did not seek to seize 
the French fleet ; least of all did we desire to take such 
steps as were forced on us at Oran; the proposal that the 
fleet should sail to the French West Indies, and there 
remain dismantled for the period of the war, was reason- 
able, statesmanlike and practical, and it is a testimony to 
what France has become under the new régime that her 
people have not been allowed to know that that offer was 
ever made. The verdict of the United States, which in 
many ways had been more sympathetic towards France 
than towards ourselves till last month’s débdcle, is one of 
unanimous approval of British action in the matter of the 
fleet. It was action taken with profound reluctance, action 
in which no one can take any satisfaction in retrospect, but 
action imperative, unavoidable, and most efficiently and 
ably carried out. 


In any attempt to estimate the future of France it is 
necessary to remember that there are at least two Frances 
—more properly three, for the Frenchmen outside France 
who still stand for the freedom, equality and brotherhood 
on which the France we have known for generations was 
based represent the most real France of all. But on the 
soil of France itself there are two Frances, one of them, 
in the occupied area, subject without affectation or disguise 
to the Nazi conqueror, the other, in the parts which it is 
conventional to call unoccupied but it would be fantastic 
to call free, under the rule of a French administration 
patterned partly on the Nazi, partly on the Fascist, prece- 
dent. That administration is at the beginning of its 
troubles, and the more they are considered the more for- 
midable they appear. The odium of the armistice terms 
is fastened on its neck, and to that the odium of the peace 
terms, if it survives to sign where it is ordered, will soon be 
added. Italy, which has never achieved and never looked 
for a moment like achieving, anything against France by 
land or sea o: air, has hastened to indicate what the nature 
of those terms will be. France, says the Popolo d'Italia 
(Signor Mussolini’s paper) is to be “ burdened with heavy 
sanctions.” She need not suppose, says the Regime 
Fascista, that her hostility towards Britain will mitigate the 
armistice and peace conditions. Italy’s demands are known 
—Tunis, Corsica, Nice, perhaps Savoy, Jibuti. Marshal 
Pétain and M. Laval will be charged with acceding to them, 
as well as to whatever Germany may choose to ask ; the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt has already indicated that Alsace- 
Lorraine must again be German. The durability of the 
new régime must be assessed in the light of that prospect, 
and equally of the temper likely to be created in the 
“occupied area” which, under the armistice terms, the 
Pétain-Laval Cabinet handed over without a protest to 
German domination. The population there will no doubt 
be treated as populations under German domination regu- 
larly are. They will never forget the Frenchmen who left 
them to the enemy. 
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But for the moment the Pétain-Laval régime survives. 
ft may well last some time, for there are sinister 
evidences that it proposes to rely on all the methods of 
repression which the governments it is taking as its model 
have brought to dishonourable perfection. It has severed 
diplomatic relations with Great Britain. It may even 
declare war on us, or engage in war without declaring it. 
So violent a reversal of relationships is deplorable in the 
last degree, but it has not had, and it must not and will not 
have, the effect of turning this country anti-French. We 
were not deceived in the France to which we have been 
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bound by friendship or alliance since 1904. That France is 
not dead, and we are conducting no obsequies. We believe 
still that a free Britain and a free France are the necessary 
foundation for any European civilisation worth preserving, 
and our own freedom would have little scope if France 
were permanently deprived of hers. We are fighting today 
first and foremost for our own preservation—there need be 
no pretence or hypocrisy about that—but hardly less for 
the restoration of freedom to the nations now enslaved, 
chief among them France. The Frenchmen still fighting 
for freedom too may be well assured of that. 








A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE most remarkable feature of the situation in France is the 
total absence of any reliable information about what is 
happening there. Between this country and that, separated 
as they are by little over twenty miles of sea, or five minutes’ 
flying time, there is no communication whatever. No British 
diplomatic representatives, and of course no British journalists, 
remain in France. Scraps of coloured news trickle out from 
some neutral correspondent in Berlin, rare scraps of uncoloured 
find their way from Vichy via New York. Frenchmen now in 
England, who have lived for years in the midst of great news- 
gathering machines in France, know no more of what is happen- 
ing in their country that I do, and they have no means of 
finding out. They know nothing of their families, they know 
nothing of how the people generally are taking the surrender, 
the delivery of more than half the country into German hands, 
and the abolition of the democracy France has professed for 
a century and a quarter. Even the two halves of France will 
be cut off from each other hardly less. One half is being 
administered by Germany, the other by the new Fascist French 
Government, but it is significant that no newspaper published 
in unoccupied France, poor, censored thing though it promises 
to be, will be allowed in any circumstances to circulate in the 
German occupied area. The darkness is only made the blacker 
by a few false lights. 
* * * + 
The French Government, I see, has instituted proceedings 
against various well-known journalists, including Madame 
Tabouis, M. André Géraud (Pertinax) and M. Henri de 
Kerillis. All of them, fortunately, are outside the French 
Government’s jurisdiction, two of them a very long way out- 
side. I had a long talk last week with Pertinax, who, with 
his wife, got away from Bordeaux at the last moment with 
nothing but what they could carry in three suit-cases. He 
hopes to be able to do something by pen and speech in the 
United States to counteract the propaganda which the Pétain 
Government will certainly endeavour to carry on there on the 
approved German model. Ironically enough, the last issue of 
the American quarterly Foreign Affairs, which reached me 
this week, contains a long article by Pertinax on Anglo-French 
Union as the basis of the structure of the new Europe. But 


plenty of articles written six weeks ago look just as melancholy. 
. * * * 


I have been sent a rather sumptuous publication on the 
United States, described as a Picture Post Special, which has 
just appeared. It evokes nothing but admiration; but what 
interests me particularly is not its quality but its weight. It 
contains 175 pages, and I find turns the scale at just over 
1 lb. § oz. I do not, of course, know how many have been 
printed, but Picture Post habitually does things on a generous 
scale, and 100,000 can safely be taken as a minimum ; I should 
expect indeed that three or four times that number would be 
sold. Now the weight of 100,000 copies of the new “ special ” 
is just over §8 tons, the weight of 200,000 copies 117 tons, of 
300,000 copies 175 tons. The paper shortage is notoriously 
acute ; The Spectator is at present being allowed exactly 213 
tons for a whole quarter, 13 weeks, and all representations have 
failed to extract from the authorities a single ounce more. 
Many other similar papers are in like case. Picture Post, of 
course, has been acting with the full approval, indeed for all I 
know with the actual collaboration, of “the authorities.” I 
make no particular complaint, difficult as the situation for 
papers like this journal is. Justice no doubt tries to be even- 
handed, even if it does not always brilliantly succeed. 





The B.B.C. has no doubt had to feel about, as it were, for 
the ideal commentator on current events, and some of its 
experiments have been calamitous. But in Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
who was not so obscure that he need have been left till third 
or fourth choice, we have got something very near the ideal. 
There is a robustness about the whole thing that is irresistibly 
encouraging, and the Yorkshire tang in the strong and admir- 
ably controlled voice adds sensibly to the effect. Mr. Priestley 
is commendably ready to take risks. Last Sunday’s story of 
the duck on the Whitestone Pond might quite easily not have 
come off. But it did come off, and once the speaker had 
started on it there was no question of your not hearing him to 
the end on that and whatever else he hadtosay. Mr. Priestley 
ought to be continued indefinitely; as long as he can stand it we 
can. One other recent talk, Mr. Attlee’s last Saturday, deserves 
a tribute, too. The Lord Privy Seal has not an ideal micro- 
phone voice, but his matter was singularly good, and the note 
of confidence without over-confidence was struck accurately 
and firmly. 


* * * * 


I wrote something last week about the psychology of Fifth 
Columnists, or if you will Quislings, or if you will traitors. It 
is a subject that is very far from being exhausted, and to any- 
one disposed to pursue it further I commend with some warmth 
a booklet entitled simply and pregnantly The Quislings, 
published by Hutchinsons at sixpence. The author is an able 
Czech journalist, formerly editor of a large and successful 
German Sunday paper, Walter Tschuppik. His vivid chapters 
describe the personalities and careers of the traitors in a dozen 
countries, Seyss-Inquart in Austria, Henlein in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Brody in Slovakia, Clausen in Denmark, Mussert in 
Holland, and Germany’s methods of exploiting them. Mainly 
it seems to be a case of little nobodies given by the German 
masters an opportunity to parade as somebodies, and it is easy 
to find money for their pay from the plunder of Jews or 
patriots. M. Tschuppik unfortunately finished his book too 
soon to include a discussion of France. We may have some- 


thing to learn from it even here. 
* a * * 


Dakar was, to the layman, an unlikely spot to find the 
‘Richelieu’ in. Not quite everybody, indeed, could say on the 
spur of the moment where Dakar is. It is actually the chief 
port of French West Africa, lying at the very westernmost point 
of the continent, i.e., the point where Africa projects farthest 
into the Atlantic. That makes it extremely likely that we have 
not heard the last of Dakar, for if it becomes a base for enemy 
submarines, or French submarines turned enemy, it might 
obviously present grave dangers to the now considerable volume 
of British shipping taking the Cape route to the East. But 
many such dangers have been dealt with in the past and will be 
again. 
* * * * 

The club-member who had been scanning the tape-messages 
on Wednesday brought the results of his study to the smoking- 
room. “Bad news,” he said. “The British fleet has been 
sighted off Beachy Head with the Italian fleet in hot pursuit,” 
which, after all, differs in only a few unimportant details—not 
in the general impression created—from the first Italian 
version. The Italians have been well schooled by their masters 
and allies in the all-important art of mendacity. But one defect 
they share in common. They seldom make the lie moderate 
enough to give it a semblance of credibility. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE MEDITERRANEAN PROBLEM} 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE greatest danger at the moment is that we may regard 

the situation too confidently. The brisk successful skir- 
mish in the Mediterranean may loom too large in the imagina- 
tion ; and, during the last ten days, there has been much to 
hearten us. It is fatal to allow ourselves to drift into a false 
sense of security, though it is unwise to ignore obvious successes. 
One of the greatest of these is the skilful and vigorous air 
oflensive, which is certainly having a strategic effect. Ships, 
ports, dockyards, factories and oil refineries have been re- 
peatedly bombed. The persistence of these raids is aifecting 
the enemy in two ways. It is compelling the dispersion of 
effort, since the Germans are being driven to provide more 
anti-aircraft guns for a large area ; and it is affecting the dis- 
position of the German fighters. The final effect in a word, is 
to iron out the disparity in the number of fighters and put the 
Metropolitan Command on more equal terms. That is one of 
the major objects of the Air Command, and it may have an 
important influence on the design of the invasion. 

Another success which has a direct bearing upon the strategy 
of the war is the immobilisation or destruction of the French 
capital ships. With the exception of the ‘Jean Bart’ all are 
now accounted for, and the position in the Mediterranean and 
the Near East is accordingly improved. But before discussing 
the bearing of this change it is necessary to say a word about 
the Vichy Government’s comments on the operations that 
brought it about. General de Gaulle said he hoped we should 
not speak of them as “ victories.” No one is in the least likely 
to connect that term with a series of operations which must have 
been the most distasteful ever carried out by the British Navy. 
But it is a little difficult to overlook the garbled accounts that 
are coming from France. Nor does this incident stand alone. 
The British Expeditionary Force is now being blamed for the 
failure of the Weygand plan. The accusation is reducible to 
this; General Gort was compelled to use the two divisions which 
were to have taken part in the attack from the northern side of 
the gap to stop another gap that was opening on the left flank 
of his army. The French would not attack without him, though 
he had attacked without the French five days before. Nothing 
is known of the attack from the south where the great bulk of 
the French lay. Is it seriously contended that General Gort 
should have ignored a gap on his left in order to assist in closing 
one on the right? Is there any sense in suggesting that the 
campaign was lost for the lack of two divisions, while, as The 
Times Paris correspondent said “ fresh troops by the hundred 
thousand were held idle behind the lines”? The causes of the 
failure of the Weygand plan and the French campaign lie much 
deeper. The French know it, everyone knows it; and it 
would be much more dignified to refrain from explanations 
which are as trivial as they are ungracious. 

To resume: it must be admitted that the whole of the French 
Fleet is not yet accounted for. Nothing has yet been said that 
suggests the whereabouts of the cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. Some of them have been mentioned, but far from all. 
What is known is that the capital ships will not trouble us for 
the present ; and that must make an immense difference. In- 
deed, they constituted such a threat that it is difficult to think 
of any good reason for the Italian Fleet’s inactivity before the 
position was cleared up. It is even more difficult to imagine 
why it did not attack the force at Alexandria while Admiral 
Somerville’s squadron was engaged before Oran. It takes no 
great time to deal destructive blows, and the Italians must 
have known the possibilities in the dispositions of the British 
Fleet. They explained rather elaborately that they could not 
“get to Oran in time”; but, if they had really wished, they 
might have made a sudden dash at Alexandria and caught the 
British squadron there at a disadvantage similar to that of the 
French ships at Oran. Apparently, they did not mean to take 
any risks, and it is instructive to learn that. They had a 
unique chance, and they refused to take it. Now, the position 
is entirely different, as we have seen in the combined movement 
from east and west against the Italian Fleet. 

No one is permitted to give the strength of the British Fleet, 
and rough figures are not very serviceable. It is obvious that 
at no time since the beginning of the war has so much respon- 





sibility lain upon it. It must assure the safety of the convoys 
which carry food to this country and bring it greater military 
strength, and, at the same time, it must secure for our shores 
immunity from invasion and deal with the Italian Fleet. It js 
an immense task. But now that all the capital ships of the 
French Navy are written off and the German Navy is so weak, 
the task is not beyond its power. A fleet must allow for 
another that is in being and within striking distance. That 
was our problem when the French Fleet was in existence. As 
a fieet it no longer exists, though its cruisers and smaller craft 
are not wholly to be ignored. But now the problem has been 
transferred to Italy. It must reckon with the possibility of a 
stronger fighting force being available for use against it at 
any given moment; and the engagement on Tuesday proves 
that this is no merely theoretical threat. 

It will, presumably, count upon the German invasion engag- 
ing the full attention of the British Fleet ; but, clearly, if this 
was not the case when the French ships were at large, it is 
much less likely when they are immobilised or destroyed. 
In fact, opportunity has passed for Italy; and, lying about 
midway between Gibraltar and Alexandria, her strategic posi- 
tion is not favourable, and yet any major movement in the 
Mediterranean must depend upon evading or engaging the 
British Fleet. Although one can never have more than enough 
strength for all the duties that now face the British Fleet, 
it does seem that the position in the Mediterranean has gravely 
deteriorated for Italian initiative and, short of that, Italian 
intervention must be abortive. The “nerve-centres of the 
Mediterranean ” are not seriously endangered. If the Italian 
ships steam east, they must reckon with the possibility of an 
attack from the west. They are like a cat between two terriers. 
It must not be taken for granted that we shall not attack. Ifa 
favourable opportunity offers, we shall certainly not neglect it. 

The position in Palestine and the Near East equally involves 
fleet action. No change in the position in these territories can 
take place while the British Navy still holds the seas and main- 
tains its supremacy. The land forces do not enter into the 
question unless the British Fleet is overcome, though it is a 
material fact that the British troops in Egypt and Palestine are 
notable for their modern organisation and equipment. The 
Royal Air Force is in a different position. Upon it depends 
not only constant reconnaissance but also the aggressive action 
against enemy concentrations. These squadrons have been 
operating with magnificent dash and skill ; and they have had 
their work eased by the assistance of South African aeroplanes 
which have been attending to the Italian forces in Abyssinia 
and Eritrea that might otherwise have proved a serious pre- 
occupation. Judging by the recorded facts up to the present 
moment, we have no cause for discontent with the dispositions 
of the Air Force in this part of the world ; and their resolute 
initiative is as heartening as that of the Metropolitan Force. 

When he was making one of his characteristically flamboyant 
speeches last year Signor Mussolini said, “Geographically, 
historically, politically, and militarily the Mediterranean is a 
vital space for Italy, and when we say Mediterranean, of course 
we include that gulf which is called the Adriatic...” That, of 
course, may be taken for granted. But in the Mediterranean 
must also be includea the Black Sea and, here, changes are 
taking place which are more obscure than any occurring else- 
where. It is not at all clear what is happening. Russia has 
moved to the mouth of the Danube; but it has even been said 
that her Fleet is moving down the Black Sea coast of Bulgaria. 
It is impossible and unprofitabie to guess what that means. But 
strategically it is wiser always to regard with suspicion any 
movement that is threatening and remains unexplained. The 
whole complex of questions comprised under the term “ Near 
East” might quite easily be raised by certain movements of 
Russia which her neighbours in that area have discovered. 

The action against the French ships has therefore clarified 
the situation in the Mediterranean, but other movements not 
logically or in any sense directly connected with it have raised 
further complications. On the surface and as a first approxi- 
mation it seems reasonable to conclude that our force, naval and 
military, is sufficient for the tasks it may be called upon to face. 
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It even possesses some strategic advantages now. Of the Royal 
Air Force it is not easy to be so confident. The Italian Air 
Force is numerically strong and its personnel is well-trained 
and daring. If it were to be used for a Mediterranean adven- 
ture alone it might be very formidable; but in that case it must 
be counted out for the purpose of attack upon Britain, and the 
German Air Force has not only lost heavily but is being dis- 
tracted by the action of the bombing force from Britain. 

What may emerge from the Black Sea we cannot guess. The 
Turkish position is at present assured; and it seems unlikely 
that the French force in Syria will allow any foreign army 
to change the status in that area. If these two postulates can be 
adinitted the Mediterranean situation would seem reasonably 
stable. It is clear that, despite the Italian boasts about what 
they intend to do, the chances are that they will have little 
opportunity of carrying out their plans. It is not at all beyond 
the bounds of possibility that by skilful aggressive action on 
lines suggested by the operations on Tuesday Italian striking 
power may be crushed, and the Mediterranean be restored to 
Britain as a secure highway. 


CAN THE POPE SPEAK ? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


OTHING is more sadly evident in these days than the 
insufficiency of nationalism. The world needs desper- 
ately an international authority and finds great difficulty in 
discovering one. That being so, when so many internationals 
have failed, it is natural that many men, who are unable to 
accept the supernatural claims, should yet begin to wonder 
whether there may not be hope for the world in the inter- 
national of religion and in religion’s greatest international voice 
—the Vatican. A more than ordinary interest therefore 
attaches to the collection of Papal pronouncements on peace 
just given to the world in the volume entitled The Pope Speaks.* 
it is certainly true that the attitude of the secular world 
towards Papal political pronouncements is very notably 
different today from what it was two generations ago. In our 
grandfathers’ time the confident nationalist resented as an 
impertinence the suggestion that the Pope should have any- 
thing to say on international problems, or that secular states- 
men were not capable of solving those problems for themselves. 
Today the Pope is rather criticised because he does not say 
more. “Can’t the Pope do something about it?” is the 
question. In every nation those who ask such questions tend 
perhaps to assume with a certain naiveté that, if the Pope were 
to give a verdict, it would obviously be in their favour and 
against their opponents. Still, the question is not in itself an 
unreasonable one. The secularist can fairly answer that the 
Pope does on occasion give his opinion concerning secular 
matters, or at least concerning the principles by which they 
should be regulated. Why, therefore, should he not speak on 
this supreme question of international relations? 

The answer—the information what the Pope has in fact said 
on international problems—is to be found in the volume I have 
mentioned, The Pope Speaks, recently compiled by Mr. 
Charles Rankin. We must remember that Nazi Germany was 
not the first Government in these post-war times to declare 
war on religion. In all the first years after the war incompar- 
ably the most serious enemy of Christian freedom among 
Governments was the Russian. It has remained so. When the 
Nazis came into power in Germany, it was soon evident to the 
Vatican that, in spite of the Concordat and their earlier pro- 
mises, they, too, were going to constitute an enemy of religion 
as formidable as the Bolsheviks. 

But it was this double attack on religion which made it quite 
impossible for the Vatican to give whole-hearted support either 
to what was called the Right against the Left or to the Left 
against the Right in the controversies of the years before the 
war. A particular issue it could judge on its merits. It could 
condemn a Right newspaper, such as the Action Frangaise, or a 
Left Government such as the Barcelona Government, because 
this newspaper and this Government were patently anti- 
Christian. But in Europe at large it could not come down in 
favour either of the Left or the Right, since both Left and 
Right were inspired by a leadership that was manifestly anti- 
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Christian. It could merely judge that no good could come of 
a conflict between such forces and exert what influence it had in 
favour of peace. 

The Nazi-Soviet Pact created a wholly new situation. The cynic 
might indeed argue with much justification that the reason why 
the British were not allied with the Russians was their incompe- 
tence rather than their Christianity. They had teen out- 
manoeuvred. However that may be, the fact remained that 
they were not allied. The British, the French and the Poles 
all doubtless had their faults, but at least theirs were Christian 
countries in comparison with Russia and Germany. In so far 
as the conflict could be described as one of Great Britain, 
France and Poland against Russia and Germany, it could fairly 
be described as one of Christians against barbarians. The 
aprarently genuine neutrality of Italy at that time made the 
issue the more simple for the Vatican. Therefore for the first 
nine months of the war the Vatican had little temptation but 
to take up an outspokenly pro-Allied attitude. It condemned in 
their turn the invasions of Poland, Finland and Norway. 
When Belgium and Holland were invaded, it went so far as 
openly to ask for “ Divine assistance ” for their liberation. 

In recent months there have, as we all know, been two 
further complications. First, the Brenner meeting led to a 
change of Mussolini’s attitude towards the war, or at the least 
of his expression of his attitude towards the war. From a non- 
belligerency that at least made a pretence of genuine neutrality 
he sank into open advocacy of the German cause, and at last 
into definite intervention on the German side. It is true that 
Italian military contribution to German victory has not been 
considerable, and that there is reason to think that Italians 
chose alliance with Germany merely because it was a more 
dignified phrase than occupation by her. 

“The Panther, full of inward discontent, 
Since they would go, before ’em wisely went ; 
Supplying want of power by drinking first, 
As if she gave them leave to quench their thirst,” 
wrote Dryden two hundred and sixty years ago. 

But the consequence of the feebleness of Italian policy has 
been a very grave and rapid deterioration of the relations 
between the Vatican and the Italian Government, which had 
in the previous months been more easy than heretofore. The 
official Press justified each successive act of German aggres- 
sion ; the Osservatore Romano alone condemned. As a result 
there were outrages against those who sold and read it and 
open threats of an anti-clerical campaign. On the other side 
there were rumours that, if Italy should come into the war, 
the Pope would leave Rome for Lisbon. Up to the moment 
of writing there has been no breach of the uneasy truce. The 
Pope is still in Rome, and has not yet made any comment on 
the new situation. According to the Lateran Treaty the Pope 
is, of course, an independent sovereign. He has specifically 
guaranteed to him the full rights of communication with 
nations with whom Italy is at war, and he is entitled to say and 
to publish urbi et orb: whatever he may see fit. In practice 
an Italy completely dominated by Germany cannot be trusted 
to show any scruples in abridging the liberties which it has 
guaranteed, and attempts at such abridgement are to be 
looked for. 

It is to be hoped and expected that, if they are made, they wili 
be bravely resisted. At the same time it would be dishonest to 
pretend that the Vatican is merely waiting the moment to 
declare itself outspokenly on the British side. On the con- 
trary there is no doubt that it is profoundly concerned at the 
strength of the desire both in Government and public circles 
in Britain for a Russian alliance. I hope and believe that it is 
true that the Vatican does believe that the British and American 
Governments, whatever their faults, do stand for the decencies 
of life in opposition to the naked barbarism of the other Great 
Powers. But unfortunately neither Great Britain nor America 
is in Europe. It is the fear of the Vatican that the British, 
indifferent, though not hostile, to the survival of Christianity, 
will collect a team of rapscallions to defeat Hitler and then, 
contracting out of Europe as is their habit, will leave the 
unhappy Continent to the mercies of their Allies. 

No honest man can surely deny that a high proportion of 
those in charge of the destinies of this country are indifferent 
to the survival of Christianity in any sense in which either the 
Vatican or indeed an orthodox Protestant would use that 
phrase. And it is clear that the answer to the question “ Can 
the Pope give us the leadership for which we ask?” depends 
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upon at least two factors. It depends indeed upon the readiness 
and personality of the Pope. But on the other hand the Pope 
can only be expected to undertake that task of leadership if the 
other factor necessary for success is present. That factor is 
that people should be willing to listen to him. 

It is not necessary to demand that the whole world become 
Catholic before the Pope can make a contribution to its political 
and social salvation. The differences between Catholicism and 
genuine Protestantism are comparatively small as differences 
go in this modern world. But in face of a wholly secularist 
reaction it is difficult to know what the Pope can say except, in 
the words of Mr. T. S. Eliot, 

“The Church disowned, the tower overthrown, the bells 

upturned, what have we to do 

But stand with empty hands and palms turn upwards 

In an age which advances progressively backwards?” 
Man is made for a certain purpose, and, if he strives after false 
purposes, there must necess:.. iy be catastrophe. If a secularist 
world asks “Can Rome save us?” the Pope—or indeed any 
Christian—cannot but answer with another question “Can a 
secularist world of its nature be saved?” 

It is a depressing conclusion, and the truth is perhaps even 
more depressing yet. For it is not only in the secularist world 
that the disease of excessive nationalism is rife. Indeed the 
cynic cannot fail to throw a glance at the heads of the Church 
in the various nations of the world today. He cannot but 
notice how without exception they support, each his own 
national policy, and how each is sincerely confident that that 
policy is the one dictated by Catholic principles. The Pope 
and his predecessor have spoken again and again, and, if the 
world is in its present trouble, it is not because he has not 
spoken but because nobody has listened to him. “ Christianity 
has not been tried and found wanting ; it has been found diffi- 
cult and not tried.” It is the last hope that man who has 
refused to learn from anything else will learn from suffering 
and that, as in George Herbert’s poem, weariness will toss him 
to the breast of wisdom. 





HOW FRANCE FELL 


By ELIE J. BOIS 


[Monsieur Bois was for 25 years Editor of “Le Petit Parisien.” 
After the outbreak of war, he started in his paper a cam- 
paign for an Anglo-French pledge against any separate peace 
with Germany. During the last days of free France he was in 
constant contact with all the actors in the drama and his dis- 
closures are based on personal knowledge.] 


T is not too late to throw fresh light on the astounding and 
apparently incomprehensible conditions under which the 

resistance of the French Government broke down. M. Paul 
Reyneud’s resignation and the constitution of the Pétain Govern- 
ment were announced in Bordeaux on Sunday, June 16th, about 
10 p.m. Both followed upon the successive meetings of the 
Council of Ministers, in which the qvestion of capitulation 
pure and simple or resistance with departure to North Africa 
was debated. 

In order to prevail over that section of the Government, led 
by M. Mandel, which implacably maintained that France must 
neither admit herself conquered nor break her pledged word, 
those who demanded an armistice had recourse, during the 
evening meeting of Saturday, June 15th, to the following 
stratagem: “Why speak of dishonouring ourselves?” they 
argued, “ We are not going to ask for an armistice. We are 
certainly not capitulating. We are merely going to ask the 
German Government to inform us of its peace conditions. If 
they are acceptable, that is to say, compatible with honour, we 
shall communicate them to the British Government and we 
shall negotiate an armistice. If they are net honourable, then 
we shall proclaim resistance to the end, and the Government 
will go to North Afriea.” This trap, which M. Reynaud him- 
self perceived only too late, allowed those members of the 
Cabinet who were hesitating before declaring themselves to quiet 
their conscience, and in the end the majority did not wait even 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s reply to a new appeal by M Revnaud. As 
for the instigators of this manoeuvre, they knew what they were 


doing. France was caught, inescapably, in the grinding cog- 
wheels of capitulation. On the teeth of those wheels she must 
be crushed. 
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For our part, we were not fooled. I can see, as clearly as 
if 1 were re-living the night of Sunday to Monday, June 16th- 
17th, colleagues of M. Mandel, Minister of the Interior in the 
Cabinet which disappeared, arriving one after the other at the 
Prefecture where he was being detained. Notable among them 
were M. Marin, the patriot of Lorraine and leader of the Right 
group Fédération Républicaine, M. Monnet, the Socialist, 
and other political personalities, all of them overwhelmed, in 
their love of their country, by the prospect of the morrow. It 
was scarcely possible to preserve the feeble pretence that, when 
Hitler’s conditions became known, the new Government would 
suddenly halt on the brink of the abyss before casting itself 
over. 

But the new Cabinet did endeavour to put about this 
idea. Indeed, the Foreign Minister, M. Baudouin, gave this 
assurance to the diplomats who sought him out. I have it from 
M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, whose word cannot 
be doubted, that M. Baudouin declared to him formally, on 
Monday, June 17th, that the Pétain Cabinet was a continuance 
of the Reynaud Cabinet, that M. Reynaud was entirely in agree- 
ment with him, M. Baudouin, that the conditions would 
probably be unacceptable, and that the departure for Algiers 
would follow. “ Frankly,” M. Zaleski said to me, “I received 
the impression that these remarks were ‘ diplomatic’ only in 
the sense of the Machiavellian axiom that ‘ diplomacy is the art 
of disguising one’s intentions.’ But at such grave moments one 
is unhappily obliged to grasp even at words which one suspects 
to be only, as the saying has is, ‘the caution of a troubled cons- 
cience.’” The same line was taken by Sir Ronald Campbell, 
the British Ambassador, who, in those dark days and nights, 
did not abandon the struggle for an instant. I could say of him, 
as I said of M. Mandel: he would have | on, if man could have 
won. 

But the sinister plot was so tortuous that even the mission of 
Lord Lloyd and Mr. Alexander, to whica Mr. Winston 
Churchill referred in the Commons, failed to unravel it. Mr. 
Raudouin told the mission on Wednesday. June 19th, the day 
on which Bordeaux was bombed, that the Government would 
leave next day, the 20th, for Perpignan and from there go te 
Africa. The mission left Bordeaux believing in these fair words. 
I think that by the time they reached London M. Baudouin’s 
words had been proved false, but as Mr. Churchill emphasised, 
this was certainly not because the armistice conditions were 
honourable. It is difficult to explain to foreigners the supremely 
important part played by M. Baudouin, who a few weeks 
earlier had been a practically unknown figure. It was known 
that there had been a M. Baudouin who was Director-General 
of the Bank of Indo-China, but that this M. Baudouin should 
leap so swiftly into prominence in the State, that he should 
enjoy power of life and death in the Cabinet of M. Paul 
Reynaud, that he should be in a position to pledge the honour 
and the very existence of his country as he chose, was indeed 
a conception that baffled all belief. The only explanation is the 
hold M. Baudouin had over M. Paul Reynaud and the support 
he was able to give to the Prime Minister through his intimate 
relations in Italian citcles. But the fall of M. Reynaud did 
not put an end to M. Baudouin’s political activity. On the 
contrary, it substantially increased it. M. Baudouin became 
indispensable to Marshal Pétain, and it is on him that by far 
the greatest responsibility fyr the French capitulation rests. 

Among the French armistice plenipotentiaries at Rethondes 
was M. Noél, former French Ambassador to Poland at Warsaw 
and later at Angers. In the early days of the Reynaud Govern- 
ment he had been pressed to accept the position of French 
Ambassador at Bucharest or Moscow. M. Noél, however, 
insisted that M. Zaleski should intervene at the Quai D’Orsay 
so that he, M. Noél, might remain at his post in contact with 
the Polish Government. M. Noél gave as his reason his desire 
to remain with the ‘ noble Polish natioa’ until its restoration. 
M. Zaleski made the démarche. A few days later a French 
politician, who had heard of this intervention, said to M. Zaleski, 
“ Why did you insist on retaining M. Noél with you as Ambas- 
sador? Do you know why he did not wish to go either to 
Bucharest or to Moscow? His entourage makes no secret ef it. 
It is because he is certain of an early peace and hopes to be its 
diplomatic negotiator!” After recounting this unpleasant story 
to me, M. Zaleski added: “I understood that when I heard of 
the presence of M. Noél at Rethondes. All the same, I do not 
believe M. Noél was thinking of such a peace a month earlier!” 

But this fact at any rate suggests pointedly that the con- 
spiracy to bring about a Pax Germanica had been minutely 
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prepared.. M. Baudouin himself made his contribution to it 
when, in a recent declaration, in which he displayed exemplary 
deference to the Axis, and particularly to Italy, he envisaged a 
future Latin federation, uniting with the Fasces of Rome and 
the Falanges of Spain a France enslaved under the shadow of 
the Swastika. 

During those confused hours of that tragic fortnight, which 
will never be forgotten by those who lived through it, the con- 
spirators—there is no other word—at times felt the ground 
tremble beneath their feet. They were afraid they would not 
succeed. It was during one of these periods that they persuaded 
Marshal Pétain to order the arrest of the Minister of the 
interior, M. Mandel. The latter was in a restaurant when an 
officer entered, clapped his hand on M. Mandel’s shoulder and 
ordered him to go to the Prefecture, where he was provision- 
ally detained. M. Jeanneney and M. Herriot, the Chairmen of 
the French Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies, who had 
been informed, protested direct to the President of the French 
Republic, who demanded the release of M Mandel. The 
Marshal, who did not understand what was going on, excused 
as an error what was in fact a premeditated act. M. Mandel 
demanded apologies, which were accorded t> him. 

Later, with the passing of time, when, as I hope, this night- 
mare will be no more than a sad memory, the most astounding 
features will appear to be the sadistic act of these “ men of the 
capitulation ” in concealing it beneath the prestige of a Marshal 
of France who did not merit such treatment, and, further, the 
fantastic vanity with which they presented themselves as 
saviours to a public opinion which was ignorant and deceived. 
They would even demand that Frenchmen should consider 
them, like Clemenceau, like Poincaré, like Joffre, like Foch, as 
national heroes, and that England should be thankful to them. 
The future—tet us have faith in it—will correct all that, for the 
honour and the happiness of our two peoples. 


“KNOCK! KNOCK! WHO’S 


THERE?” 


By JOHN HAYWARD 


F the knocking in question is heard after nightfall in an 

isolated house and is accompanied by such singular mani- 
festations as vegetable growth sprouting out of the pattern in 
the carpet, the click of a clock being wound up, and loud 
detonations which have been variously described as “like a 
bomb falling ” or “like a horse thrown against a door,” it is 
pretty safe to assume that a Poltergeist is at work on the pre- 
mises. Who or what a Poltergeist is, however, is a more 
puzzling question, and one that has never yet been satisfactorily 
resolved. It is certainly very much more mysterious and pro- 
voking than any question about what song the Sirens sang or 
what name Achilles assumed when he hid amongst women. 
There is, indeed, a “ Bibliography of Poltergeists” to prove 
how anxiously and with what little success innumerable en- 
quirers have attempted to answer it from the sixth century 
down to the present day. 

By definition, a Poltergeist is a boisterous or noisy spirit— 
one of the recognised things that go bump in the night and, in 
so doing, cause, according to circumstance, various degrees of 
alarm and perturbation. The chain of causation, however, is 
imperfect. If, by some misunderstanding, a large cart-horse 
did happen to knock against one’s bedroom door in the middle 
of the night, one might be unnerved for the moment, but in- 
vestigation would soon satisfy one that it was not a nightmare. 
The Poltergeist is not so easily laid. If one goes to the door 
in answer to his knock there is nothing on the landing, and the 
chances are that a turnip will fali from the ceiling behind one’s 
back and heavy thumps will be heard in another part of the 
house. 

The sceptic will say, and has consistently said, that the 
whole thing is a nightmare, a delusion, a form of psychological 
hysteria. He has had good grounds in the past for refusing to 
suspend his disbelief in preternatural manifestations of this 
kind, for Poltergeists, like spiritualistic mediums, with whom 
they have obvious affinities, have frequently been exploited for 
the benefit of the credulous. Yet, even allowing for a full 
measure of credulity amongst those who have had the rare 
experience of witnessing a Poltergeist’s peculiar activities, and 
while admitting that a very considerable degree of reserve, or 
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scientific scepticism, must be permitted to the cautious and un- 
prejudiced investigator, there remains, nevertheless, a number 
of exceedingly baffling features which cannot be dismissed out 
of hand as mere legerdemain and illusion. 

No one in need of an easy and entirely absorbing introduc- 
tion to the whole subject of the Poltergeist’s place in the home 
could do better than spend an evening alone reading Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s new book.* It is a discursive and thrilling 
study, containing, as weil as the texts of ten classic investiga- 
tions, Mr. Sitwell’s own examination of the evidence, written 
in a mood that ranges, with his reader’s, from qualified 
scepticism to romantic wonder. Not every Poltergeist is de- 
serving of justice, as the Great Amherst Mystery shows, but 
Mr. Sitwelt uses both intelligence and sensibility to do justice 
to the most respectable cases. “It is when the supernatural 
has been disproved,” he says, “ that these cases become really 
interesting.” This is an important point, for Poltergeists are 
generally treated either with complete credulity or dismissed 
as human frauds or practical jokers. They are seldom given 
the benefit of a serious doubt—the doubt that would allow 
of the possibility of a person’s being possessed by some power 
outside his or her conscious control impelling its host to 
indulge in the most tizarre horse-play and, by a combination of 
the mysterious and mischievous, to frighten simple people 
out of their skins. 

The most disturbing feature of the Polfergeist’s activities, 
however, is not the mere fact of possession, which, under 
another name, is a condition familiar to alienists and psycho- 
paths, but the curious correspondences that exist between 
manifestations of its powers at widely separated times and 
places. Thus it is a tradition for Poltergeists to displace im- 
posing pieces of furniture, to hurl crockery about, to practise 
campanology and play with fire. Several of the most esteemed 
ones have shared a predilection for hurling brass candlesticks 
across rooms—elliptically, according to the faithful—and have 
used the same words, “ Chuck! Chuck! ” In view of the fact 
that Poltergeists only work in remote and humble dwellings, 
this continuity of tradition is hardly explicable on the assump- 
tion that an ignorant peasant in New England had access to 
the same source as another in an Irish hovel, or that both had 
read Glanvill’s Sadducismus Triumphatus. 

What is at once certain and significant is that the Polter- 
geist only manifests itself through ignorant, simple people. 
Socially, its status is low, its visitation-list being confined 
almost exclusively to young people during their years of 
puberty, and more often than not to servant-girls in their 
teens. Indeed, there are moments when the mystery seems to 
reduce itself to nothing more than the way of a Poltergeist with 
a Maid. The phenomena traditionally associated with the 
fugitive and sporadic appearances of this troublesome spirit 
are almost without exception the kind of annoying, spiteful and 
futile tricks that a hysterical girl might readily practise, 
whether from motives of revenge or from a desire to draw 
attention to herself in a lonely and uncongenial environment. 
Two of the commonest of them—the shying of domestic 
utensils and the striking of matches in order to set bedclothes 
alight—are familiar aberrations in mental defectives, and there 
are others which are known to be characteristics of psycho- 
pathological disturbance in adolescence. 

What causes the Poltergeist to behave as it does and as it 
has done for centuries remains nevertheless a mystery. To 
rationalise its behaviour and cali it Sex does not explain the 
why and the wherefore, any more than calling it, romantically, 
an Evil Spirit does. For the time being, at any rate, the 
farmer of Derrygonnelly’s words sum up the situation as well 
as any: “I would have thought it to be fairies, but them late 
readers and knowledgeable men won’t allow such a thing, so 
I cannot tell what it is! ” 


* Poltergeists. By Sacheverell Sitwell. ‘Faber and Faber. 16s.) 
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THE ENDURING ITALY 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


VERYONE, I suppose, has a few books that he reads and 

dips into continually and has come to think of as parts of 
his persor] life. Other books, however much they are 
admired or loved, have their place in a different compartment 
of the mind ; when they have been read, they are put back 
on their shelf with no certain assurance that they will be taken 
down again ; I do not know, for example, whether I shall read 
again either Madame Bovary or The Charterhouse of Parma, 
though each is a book that I could not be without ; but I do 
know that, as long as I live, Trelawny’s Recollections of the 
Last Days of Shelley and Byron will come to hand again and 
again, sometimes for five minutes at random, sometimes for an 
evening, sometimes for a journey, and never will there be any 
sense of finality in the encounter. 

The best proof that a book has become, in this sense, “ per- 
sonal ” is that thousands of seemingly irrelevant impulses may 
send one to it. Lately, Trelawny came down from my shelf 
for no better reason than that I had been thinking about the 
Italian fleet in the Mediterranean—and how, since my last 
meeting with him, Trelawny seems to have changed! Always 
before, he was telling of a civilisation which, though greatly 
altered in a hundred years, had evident links with our own— 
which, if I may put it so, had surviving offspring—and it was pos- 
sible, while reading, to think happily that the debt of English 
writers to Italy was still being increased. Now, suddenly, 
Trelawny appears to be writing of another world than ours, 
and that this should be so defines with terrible clearness the 
nature of the Italian tragedy. 

The question that presents itself is whether the tragedy is 
final or whether the essential values of Trelawny’s Italy may 
survive in another form. Nothing is ever restored ; it is now 
more than ever certain that, of outward things, “ nothing can 
ever be the same again” ; but it did not need a second world- 
war to make this true; the outward forms of the Italy of 
Shelley and Byron were gone long ago. The essential values 
nevertheless survived. English artists of succeeding genera- 
tions found happiness or inspiration or both under Italian 
skies. What was it, in this strange country, which, at such 
different times, could draw to it such differing human beings 
as the Shelleys and the Brownings, and could continue, down 
to our own day, to give to English poets and painters renewal 
and freedom? What is this Italian essence that seems to have 
so extraordinary a power to survive political and social change? 

We receive a hint of its nature very early in Trelawny’s 
narrative. “Our icy islanders,” he says, “thaw rapidly when 
they have drifted into warmer latitudes: broken loose from its 
anti-social system, mystic castes, coteries, sets and sects, they 
lay aside their purse-proud, tuft-hunting, and toadying ways, 
and are very apt to run jot in the enjoyment of all their senses. 
Besides we are compelled to talk in strange company, if not 
from good breeding, to prove our breed... .” This is typical 
of Trelawny’s generalisations—trash, hasty, often truculent, but 
always alive. A dozen holes can be picked in it by anyone 
who remembers how often English travellers are more purse- 
proud and tuft-hunting abroad than at home, but it remains 
true that Englishmen who live in Italy or stay there long 
enough to enter into Italian life do undergo an experience of 
release—a release not of the senses only, nor particularly of 
the intellect, which appears sometimes to slacken, but of the 
imagination. The reason is not so much that they venerate the 
Italian past ; moonlight and ruins are seldom a vital stimulus. 
The effective and enduring influence is something at once 
childlike and expressive in the Italians, something spontaneously 
dramatic in them, which, though it may not be greatly produc- 
tive in itself, strikes on the English box and liberates English 
artists from their domestic tendency to respect—or, what is 
worse, to resent—rules and aspects of life which, however 
appropriate to the “ coteries, sets and sects,” have nothing to 
do with art. The first of Italy’s virtues is, then, that she 





enables men to stop dressing their souls for dinner and teaches 
them how to recognise the irrelevant and cast it off. 

In this she differs from France in her attitude towards artists. 
I have never found that modern Italians, apart from those who 
were themselves artists, have been deeply interested in art, as 


nearly all cultivated Frenchmen are interested in it. The 
English, when they do not practise it, regard it, if they are 
frivolous, as a pastime, or, if they are solemn, as an educative 
or moral force ; the French consider it as a human activity 
valuable in itself that has no need of external justification ; the 
Italians think of it—or thought of it—quite simply in a spirit 
of laissez-faire, with the consequence that, among them, an 
English writer has always been, in a sense, even freer than in 
France—freer to discover and develop himself without feeling, 
as English artists are liable to feel within the artistic intellec- 
tualism of Paris, that they have somehow become enrolled in 
a gigantic university—though the lecture-room be not the 
Sorbonne but a table at the Deux Magots or the Nouvelle 
Athénes. Paris is a delight because no one there considers it 
a waste of time to discuss for a couple of hours the texture of 
a paragraph, the form of a verse or the balance of a scene ; a 
student will Jearn more there than anywhere else in the world ; 
but a mature artist like Byron or a passionately creative one 
like Shelley may well prefer the Italian freedom which, being 
less well-informed, is less instructive, less insistent, and intel- 
lectually looser. 

And it is by no means impossible that this Italian quality 
may survive, just because it is passive rather than active and 
has its root in the character of the people—their instinct to 
tolerate whatever is not a disturbance of their personal life— 
rather than in a positive energy that may be perverted. It is 
easier to believe that Germany may persuade France to invent 
—what the Germans have been unable to invent for them- 
selves—a totalitarian philosophy of art, than to suppose that 
Fascism will cver be able to lash the inhabitants of Pisa and 
Lucca into an active hatred of artists. I will confess that, 
among my dreams of the future, none, except the imagining 
of a France reconstituted in her individualism, is dearer or 
more persistent than the dream of an Italy again feminine in 
her virtues and her faults. I have suggested that there is, in 
her life, something spontaneously dramatic, and I would go 
further in saying that her role, in its nobility as well as in 
its charm, is a feminine one. The success of the Fascist Revo- 
lution, and its difference from the dreary, systematised oppres- 
sion of the Nazis, has consisted in Mussolini’s quickness to 
perceive, and his power to turn to account, the dramatic 
characteristic of his countrymen. He has provided stage and 
limelight such as they had not enjoyed for many years before 
his coming, and they have responded with a childlike, and now 
a tragic, enthusiasm to the energy of this spectacular régisseur. 
But he has cast Italy for a masculine part in which, to foreign 
observers, she has always appeared a little ridiculous. Long 
before the present war, one would encounter in trains and at 
street-corners harmless men who, before the Revolution, would 
have been laughing, bright-eyed and free in all the gestures 
of limb and mind, but who, under Fascism, seemed to have 
swaddled themselves in a costumier’s toga, whose shoulders 
were set, whose mouth was clipped and whose eyes were 
somehow persuaded to bulge and stare like the Duce’s own. 

This is by no means the impression that one received in 
Germany. There, men were transformed not by the putting 
on of a mental fancy-dress but by a mental disease evidently 
incurable. In Italy, the toga would nearly always come off. 
The fiercest Duce of the railway-train would, if addressed in 
tolerable Italian, unfold his arms and turn into the goldsmith 
of Lucca—a man so proud of his native city that he had no 
imperial dreams beyond its ramparts and so delighted in his 
own craft and his own children that his eyes would dazzle at 
talk of Cellini, and he would never be so happy as when, in his 
little shop, he was being artificer and nursemaid at the same 
time. The memory of him encourages me in my dream that 
his country is not lost to civilisation and that the time will 
come again when creative artists, and not antiquarians only, 
will go there, as they have in the pasi, to find—what? Not, 
indeed, Trelawny’s Italy, nor Browning’s, nor, in outward form, 
the Italy of the immediate past, but still an Italy playing in the 
world a part natural to her, a receptive and a giving Italy where 
men of genius, and men less than they, may discover a renais- 
sance of themselves 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


BALLET 


The Pictorial Ballet 


NaRRATIVE or story-telling has always played an important—some 
critics think it.a disproportionate—part in English painting. So 
jt is not surprising that English choreographers should have found 
in it an exceptionally direct source of inspiration. Miss Ninette de 
Valois, in particular, has specialised in the use of themes suggested 
by English painters. The most important, if not the first, essay in 
this manner was Job, which recreeted in terms of living movement 
the mystic ecstasy of William Blake. Then the vigour and satire 
of Hogarth were transferred to the stage in Rake’s Progress. Miss 
de Valois’s latest ballet, produced at Sadler’s Wells last week, is 
inspired by Rowlandson, although on this occasion the theme is 
not directly derived from any particular drawings. 

At first sight, then, The Prospect Before Us might seem to be 
on a different footing from the two other ballets mentioned. But 
the Rowlandson element goes deeper than the mere reproduction 
in the costumes and scenery, so skilfully executed by Mr. Furse, of 
the draughtsman’s characteristic style and colours. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere that there is a close relationship between the 
artist’s representation of movement in painting and the choreo- 
grapher’s selection of movements for the creation of a ballet. In 
default of space to develop the argument here I may, perhaps, 
refer the interested reader to the article on Ballet in the new 
volume of Grove’s Dictionary. The point to our present pur- 
pose is that if the Ballet stopped at the reproduction of a painter’s 
costumes and background, it would have got no farther than the 
tableau vivant in which the Duchess of Wilpshire represents her 
famous predecessor as painted by Gainsborough. The choreo- 
grapher goes beyond that and recreates the artist’s sense of move- 
ment in the motions of the dancers, eliminating, so far as is 
possible, every pose or gesture that is irrelevant or contradictory 
to his individual style. 

In this very difficult task Miss de Valois has again been suc- 
cessful. But I do not rate her new ballet as highly as Rake’s 
Progress. Its dramatic theme, the rivalry of two impresarios and 
the changing allegiance of the dancers to one or the other, is as 
true to life today as it was in the eighteenth century. But a 
mimed ballet needs to have its ther e more clearly brought out 
than is done here. Moreover, one of the scenes, designed to por- 
tray the coarser side of Rowlandson’s art, is merely gross. It 
lacks the satirical bite of the brothel-scene in Rake’s Progress, and 
it is not funny. That aspect of the fine colourist and draughts- 
man might well have been left out of account. There is also 
rather toc much of the back-stage element and too little real 
dancing. But there is—and it redeems all faults—a magnificent 
part for Mr. Helpmann, who is a master equally of the romantic 
and the grotesque. Here he presents a caricature that from an 
inconspicuous beginning gradually grows to a point in a drunken 
burlesque of a ballerina that made the whole house rock. The 
music, by William Boyce, arranged and scored by Constant Lam- 
bert, will also contribute towards keeping the ballet in the 
repertory. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 
**Convoy.’’ At the New Gallery. 


In making a feature film about warships in action the producers 
are invariably faced with certain problems of technique—chiefly 
as. regards the filming of “exteriors.” They have to use three 
elements; firstly, genuine scenes of naval vessels at sea; secondly, 
model shots of naval vessels whose gyrations will suit the story; 
and, thirdly, studio reconstructions of parts of the superstructure 
of the vessels most concerned. Most naval films stand or fall by 
the ingenuity with which the second and third categories are 
combined with the first, and it must be admitted that in Convoy 
the standards both of model-work and of reconstruction are re- 
markably high. Apart from an occasional cellulose artificiality 
about the sky, it would be difficult for the layman to distinguish 
when the real ends and the artificial begins. 

In this film the major interest rests in the scenes of naval 
action, The producer (Michael Balcon) and the director (Pen 
Tennyson) have clearly devoted a great deal of their energy to 
achieving a vivid depiction of what is going on in the not-so-small 
spaces of what once used to be called the German Ocean. One 
recognises with gratitude this concentration on the sense of 
spaciousness ; too many sea films hover between the water-tank 
and the rhythmic movements of a rocking-set. Here, at any 
rate, is a film which realises for us the scales of distance in sea- 
eperations. By contrasting the movements of a convoy in rela- 
tion to certain other vessels, such as the light cruiser ‘ Apollo’ 
fighting a running battle with the ‘ Deutschland ’ (a reminder of the 
gallant ‘Graf Spee’ episode), with the routine operations of a 
mine-sweeper, and with the self-sacrificing immolation of a dis- 
abled merchant vessel, the makers of Cenvoy give a real impres- 


sion of the great areas in which seafarers must operate. As the 
action progresses, our sense of suspense has to adjust itself in 
terms of measurements in which proximity is reckoned in tens of 
thousands of yards. 

It is as well to stress these production virtues, for they are 
first and foremost responsible for the main appeal of the film. 
Next in merit comes the conception of the smaller parts—the 
seamen, the petty officers, and the marines. Here again there is 
usually a tendency to overplay that so-called cockney humour in 
times of danger, which has become a wearisome cliché of both 
Press and Screen. In Convoy the humours and the asides are 
well observed ; they arise from the circumstances and (with one 
or two exceptions) have a natural and convincing quality. 

But Convoy is a feature film, and therefore it has to have the 
conventional story, including a lady—“ a load would sink a navy,” 
as Shakespeare well remarked, despite the example of Helen of 
Troy. And the lady must naturally be involved with the sons 
of the sea. And it is all arranged with great ingenuity. And 
Judy Campbell, Clive Brook and John Clements all perform 
competently and conscientiously. But, and it is an important 
but, it is questionable whether the ingenuity of the artifice is 
strong enough to cover up the artificiality of the ingenuity. Ina 
film of this sort—one asks with some humility towards Those 
Who Know—would it not be possible to pick a more reasonable 
personal drama from the actual mise-en-scéne? This might mean 
jettisoning the “female interest”; but that has been done suc- 
cessfully before. This argument is given point by the fact that 
the most dramatic element in Convoy is supplied by Edward 
Chapman as a skipper whose only major love is toward his craft. 


Basi. WRIGHT. 
ART 


Pictures of the War 


War slowly undermines art, and the war artist is in a dilemma. 
If he lets himself be affected too deeply by the war he is very 
likely to want to fight in it rather than paint it, while if he 
develops a tough hide and preserves his peace-time impulses his 
pictures may very likely be dull. The attitude of Goya to the 
Disasters of War was as rare as his talent. Yes, war and art are 
unsatisfactory mixers, and it is a credit to the Artists’ Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry of Information, appointed last Novem- 
ber, that their appointments have already had results interesting 
enough to make a good show at the National Gallery. The sense 
of disaster is largely missing, but a few artists get across some- 
thing of it: Edward Bawden most surely. His work has become 
more rapid and less mannered, and he has produced a number of 
very beautiful water-colours, full of pathos and catastrophe: 
Halluin, with sandbagged trenches and gravestones, and several 
views of Dunkerque, including one in particular that is all agi- 
tation—sky, earth, sea and a gaunt ruin: only the two or three 
soldiers disappearing into an underground shelter seem to have 
any static or permanent qualities. Eric Ravilious has been using 
the war as an occasion: an occasion which, he discovers, is 
prodigal in the provision of objects, strangely shaped and 
coloured, that provide the motifs for his fine, elaborate water- 
colours. He has been to Narvik among other places, and has 
registered with great intensity what newspaper photographs have 
dimly suggested—the majestic pictorial effect of sea war in cold, 
dark Norwegian waters. 

Edward Ardizzone was a wis: choice. His comments are witty 
and fresh Wit tempers the tragedy in all these war drawings of 
his—even in On the Road to Louvain. In Priest Begging For a 
Lift it is so strong that there is hardly any tragedy left, and 
Pulling Off the Padre’s Boots is just riotous fun. Paul Nash, 
attached to the Air Ministry, seems not to have sent any of the 
war paintings one looks forward to seeing from him—the best of 
last war’s artists. John Nash shows a big sea-painting and some 
exciting water-colours of Unloading Timber. Robert Medley’s 
A.R.P. paintings are dim but distinguished, but where are his 
nervous, energetic pen-and-wash drawings of war activities illus- 
trated in The Listener the other day? They looked very good. 
Anthony Gross has done a number of his small, richly- and 
justly-coloured drawings of tanks, soldiers drilling, and so on. 
His drawings always have an attractive “ manner,” and he has 
found plenty of subjects to suit him. 

No visitor to the exhibition should miss the charming, sensi- 
tive coloured lithographs by A. S. Hartrick, R.W.S., though they 
are not specially war-like. And the drawings by Midshipman 
J. Worsley, R.N.R., are worth finding, too. Worsley, when war 
broke out, was an art-student at Goldsmiths’ College, studying 
mag: zine and book illustration. He has found time during an 
active life in the Navy to do these drawings, which have imme- 
diacy and show first-hand knowledge. The Committee, rightly, 
“are anxious that the way should be open for artists serving in 
the Navy, Army and Air Force in the present war to be available 
later on for employment as official artists.” JOHN PIPER 
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LETTERS TO 


{In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
of compression.—Ed., 


COGMA OR DOCTRINE? 


S1r,—One of the signs of these distressful times is the demand for a 
more dogmatic theology. If this means a theology that sits close to 
Christian experience and is expressed in intelligible terms, well and 
good. But it often means much more, and looks to an authoritarianisin 
which might serve as an emergency shelter, but is no permaneat 
habitation for the soul of man. Something of this appears in a recent 
pamphlet called Creed or Chaos by that lively and versatile writer 
who is known as Dorothy Sayers. In the course of her argument she 
takes me to task for having suggested in an article in The Spectator 
that our modern dogm: atism. Is ‘hopelessly irrelevant to the life and 
thought of the average man She goes on to argue that what I must 
mean is that Christian doctrine is irrelevant to life “since religious 
dogma is in fact nothing but a statement of doctrine, concerning the 
nature of life and the universe.” Here the confusion is as palpable 
as the misrepresentation, and it becomes very necessary to define cur 
terms. For it is clear that Miss Sayers does not know, or ts content 
to ignore the difference between doctrine and dogma. 

Doctrine is a Latin word, the root meaning of which is simply 
teaching, or that which its taught. Christian doctrine, therefore, is just 
Christian truth, that which is taurht about the Christian facts. Dogma, 
on the other hand, is a Greek word, the root meaning of which is 
opinion. In theology a dogma is a religious opinion formally and 
authoritatively stated. Doctrine, therefore, is a living and dynamic 
thing, capable of re-statement and highly adaptable But dogma is 
fixed, static and dead, ant to stereotype itself in certain ancient forms 
which mean little or nothing to the modern mind. Miss Sayers herself 
seems to be conscious of this difference when she writes, “ What is 
urgently necessary is that certain fundamentals should be re-stated in 
terms that make ‘heir meaning—and indeed the mere fact that they 
have a meaning—clear to the ordinary uninstructed heathen to whom 
technical theological language has become a dead letter. This is 
indeed all that I would contend for. She then proceeds to restate 
some of the Christian fundamentals in a very interesting way and in 
terms more adapted to human needs than those of the ancient creeds. 
In other words she elaborates her own system of Christian teaching or 
doctrine. This is what she believes and how she believes it. Doubt- 
less she would like others to believe it too, and to accept her state- 
ment of it, and she has every right to try and persuade them to do 
so. But she would probably hesitate to turn her teaching into dogma 
by making it an imposition of faith with the familiar words “ This is 
the Catholic faith: which except a man believe faithfully he cannot 
be saved.” 

When will our dogmatists realise that there can be no compulsion 
in things of the mind? Men and women cannot believe to order. 
Creeds and dogmas accepted only on the authority of others must 
remain out of all relation to life There is certainly abundant need 
for religious teaching, and in it authority has its part to play. But 
it is only a crutch which must one day be discarded. It belongs to 
the infantile stage, a preparatory discipline for the mature under- 
standing and acceptance of the truth. In other words dogma must 
give place to doctrine, if it is to live, and the doctrine must be a 
matter of personal conviction verified in experience.—Yours faithfully, 

174. Banbury Road, Oxford W. B. SELBIE. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Sir,—In your comments on the week’s news you say that the strength 
of the present Government lies in the fact that it “ genuinely repre- 
sents all parties,” and proceed to deduce that the retention therein of 
Mr. Chamberlain is indispensable. But do those parties themselves to- 
day represent anything in the country? That the cohort of Chamber- 
lain’s “ Old Incorrigibles ” in the House of Commons do not is amply 
proved by the publication recently of the latest Gallup Survey in the 
News Chronicle. 

It cannot in view of recent resolutions passed by Trade Unions 
and other bodies be any longer denied, I submit, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s presence in the Government is acting as a bar to full and fruitful 
national unity, any more than it could be denied that the enthusiasm 
of a fire-engine crew would be inevitably damped by the presence 
on the driving-seat of one of their number who already stood convicted 
of culpable dilatoriness in dealing with the fire in its early stages. To 
change the metaphor, to the public at large Mr. Cham- 
berlain presents the spectacle of an honest but luckless tipster 
who despite the fact that his late clients have been left nothing but 
their shirts on their backs, still haunts the course and keeps on urging 
them to lay more moncy on his ten-to-one “ cert.’ 

Nevertheless there is a reason for the departure of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his fellow men of Munich more compelling than considerations 
of past controversies. In the days of grim adversity that may lie before 
us with their ominous possibilities of widespread discontent, popular 
disillusion and civic disturbance, a moment might well come, as it 
came in France, when 2 Government that was not through and through 
a people’s government, dreading the liberation of revolutionary and 
truly democratic forces, would be at odds as to whether dishonourable 
peace or overthrow of the established order were the greater evil. We 
must, therefore, be governed exclusively by men who have not only 
solemnly sworn to Defend to the End, but by those whose one vested 
interest is Victory. In no other profession but politics can men earn 


the gratitude of their descendants by the simple expedient of self- 
effacement, and if the ones in question decline now to avail themselves 
of it surely the strategical as well as the psychological moment has 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 
‘The Spectator *’} 


come for the leaders of the New Britain to challenge openly and defy 
them.—yYours, &c., GEORGE RICHARDS. 
The Pond House, Stoke Row, nr. Henley-on-Thames. 


{The man for whom the anti-Chamberlain campaign makes most 
difficulty is the Prime Minister, and his difficulties are quite sufficient 
at this time In this matter it is reasomable to trust his considered 
judgement—whether he decides to ask any member of his Cabinet to 
resign, or whether he does not.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


THe ALIENS PROBLEM 


S1r,—I am concerned with the lack of knowledge displayed by many 
of the critics of aliens who are resident in this country. There would 
appear to be no distinction made between the peop'e who are refugees 
from Nazi oppression and those who entered this country prior to the 
war for business or other reasons ‘This country granted an asylum 
to large numbers of Catholic and Jewish refugees who have suffered 
not only loss of property, but frequently physical violence. Many 
of these people, who formerly occupied good positions, have suffered 
terribly from unemployment, being interned without proper inquiry, 
and merely on suspicion because they had the misfortune to be born 
in Germany, Austria or Czecho-Slovakia. It is worthy of note that in 
no single case nave refugees belonging to these categories been con- 
nected with Fifth-Column activities, whether in Poland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium or France. The people who arc secretly supporting 
Hitler here are misguided or renegade natives of this country plus 
Germans who did 10t come here as refugees. I would suggest that 
before hasty decisions are taken to intern these people inquiries 
should be made from the bodies responsible for the refugees who are 
in possession of detailed information regarding such people, and in a 
position to produce evidence of their reliability; the police are in 
possession of much information of similar character. 

I am writing this letter because there are many able men and 
women among the refugees who are anxious to use their skill on 
behalf of this country, with the added incentive that they have ex- 
perienced themselves what the tyranny of Nazism means. When 
the country is crying out for skilled labour in certain trades, it is a 
tragedy that competent people should be interned at a heavy cost to 
~ country when they could be usefully employed. I am neither a 

Catholic nor a Jew, but am simply writing this letter as an ordinary 
Englishman who deplores the waste of man- -power at a moment like 
this. I may add that I have had many years’ experience in the public 
service, dealing with industrial problems, and can speak with know- 
ledge. E, J. M. 


Stk,—I should like to support Frau Steuer’s appeal in last week’s issue 
of The Spectator. On every side one hears of families being separated 
through the recent internment orders affecting all categories ot enemy 
aliens ; these orders one reluctantly recognises may be necessary in a 
time of threatened invasion, but there does not appear to be any 
justification for not providing camps to which married couples could 
be sent. If, as seems inevitable, in order to safeguard ourselves against 
the few who are dangerous, we are obliged to penalise a large number 
of innocent people, the majority themselves Nazi victims who have 
suffered terrible misfortunes and persecution, it is surely oniy right 
to spare them further and avoidable misery. 

At least in cases where there is no charge or anything proven against 
them, the wife should have the choice of being able to accompany 
her husband ; many who have been left free, but alone and friendless 
in an alien country, would have not hesitated to do so, and, as Frau 
Steuer herself says, would be only too glad to work and contribute to 
the communal life of the camps. It is not easy to see why married 
couples together should be potentially more dangerous than in separate 
establishments, and, if it is merely a matter of more complicated 
arrangements for accommodation, these difficulties should not be 
insurmountable, and ought to be dealt with immediately. Would it 
not be possible for married couples and families to be sent to the 
Isle of Man, where it is not necessary to impose such severe restric- 
tions, and they would therefore be in comparative freedom and able 
to maintain a semblance of normal life? 

For many refugees their inability to take part in a cause which is 
as much theirs as ours is the culminating tragedy, but all whom | 
have met have been amazingly uncomplaining in their appreciation 
of the Government’s predicament, and the risks of “ half-measures 
Knowing what has poe nag the German, Austrian, &c., refugees in 
those countries now under Nazi domination, and that they would be 
the first to suffer, it is an added hardship to them to be treated as a 
possible source of danger and suspect of collusion with the régime 
which they have every reason to hate and fear. If we do not do 
everything to alleviate the conditions we are forced to impose on 
them, and if we rob them of the personal relationships which are all 
they have left intact, we are denying the humane principles for. which 
we claim to be fighting.—Yours faithfully, ALINE DuNLOopP. 

Cuddesdon, Near Oxford. 


S1r,—I hope you will allow someone to suggest in your columns that 
there is a case for the internment of enemy aliens. 

It is undeniable that there are enemy agents in this country, and 
one of the easiest disguises for a spy to adopt is that of an exiled 
enemy of Nazi Germany. Such a one comes into the country with 
a blank slate and experiences the sympathy and understanding due 
to an innocent victim of persecution. He is an expert at his job and 
can satisfy a tribunal. He can be apnorehended only after an exhaustive 
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inquiry into his movements—an undertaking which, for all the aliens 
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in the country, would be of prohibitive dimensions. Arrest on sus- 
picion would play into enemy hands, for to get a valuable pro-British 
alien out of the way an enemy agent would have only to plant enough 
evidence to arouse suspicion. 

Internment for all enemy aliens is a solution of the difficulty, but 
with the following conditions: 

(1) Conditions in the internment camps should be as good as we 
can possibly make them and certainly good enough to allow of (2). 

(2) Friendly aliens should be encouraged to give Britain the benefit 
of the ability which many of them possess. This would require more 
intricate organisation than is usual with the British, but the inherent 
difficulties are not insuperable. 

We can afford to take no risks: we must not say of aliens, “ Surely 
the members of the Fifth Column cannot be found amongst them,” 
just because we sympathise deeply with most of them. It is com- 
forting to explain the defeat of Belgium, Holland, France by circum- 
stances which cannot obtain in Britain, but we must not mislead 
ourselves in doing so.—yYours sincerely, Eric R. WILKINSON. 

Bootham School, York. 


Sir,—When the Nazi dictatorship forced all liberal writers into exile, 
urder penalty of the concentration camp, these exiles were received 
in this country as the representatives of the true German culture. 
Many of them have been here since 1933. The work of such writers 
as Rudolf Olden and Robert Neumann since they came here has been 
that of active opponents of the Nazi régime. Now that we ourselves 
are at war with this régime these representatives of the true German 
culture are discovered by ihe authorities to be a danger to the country, 
and their intelligence and experience are hurriedly interned. 

It would surely have been possible to intern them pending a rigorous 
examination into- their records. No writer with a list of anti-Nazi 
books to his name is a Quisling in disguise. No writer is capable of 
so fantastic and exhausting a disguise. It should be possible, even 
now, to retrieve from the camps those German and Austrian writers 
who are known by their works as bitter opponents of Nazi Germany. 
It is not only that they can be useful, and want to be useful. We 
need for our own sake to make it clear that the principles those writers 
hcped to assert in exile are as actively to be defended as our homes.— 
Yours faithfully, STORM JAMESON, President. 

HERMON OULD, General Secretary. 

The P.E.N., A World Association of Writers, 

11 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


“ENGLISH QUISLINGS” 


Sir,—Mr. E. M. Forster’s letter asking for “a close time for snarling 
at absent intellectuals” demands an answer from: someone better 
acquainted — than I am with these gentlemen, but when he continues 
that such “undignified nagging” may divert public attention from 
certain rich and highly-placed English Quislings, I cannot restrain my 
curiosity, and must entreat him to name them. He says that these wealthy 
villains are a danger to the country. Who are they, and how would he 
deal with them? Does he approve of what is being done at present 
by Sir John Andetson? 

May I give Mr. Forster (and you, Sir) a specific instance? A 
friend of mine was recently haled from his home under Section 18 B 
and thrown into prison. For the first ten days he was treated as a 
person awaiting trial on a serious criminal charge (except that he did 
not know what the charge was), and was allowed no razor, no tooth- 
powder except what could be taken in a paper bag (for no metal 
is allowed in the possession of dangerous characters), and he was 
confined in a solitary cell for 22 hours a day. Now his treatment 
is slightly better, in that he is (I think) allowed his razor; also two 
letters a week, and two visitors (who can speak to him only in the 
presence of a warder), and-that he spends only 20 instez id of 22 
hours in a cell. He has been in prison a month. No charge has been 
made against him, and he has had no trial. 

I wrote about this case to the Home Secretary, and received a 
polite answer that the matter was receiving attention. That was on 
June 14th. So far there has been no result. My friend must be won- 
dering, as I am, who accused him, and of what? As far as I know 
his only crime is that in 1934 he was a member of the British Union 
of Fascists for one month. He is not a rich man like those Mr. Forster 
has in mind, but a retired officer who fought by my side in the mud 
of Festubert in 1915. He voluntéered again for service this war. If he 
is a traitor surely some proof could have been produced by this time. 
But if, on the other hand, he is only suspected of Fascist leanings, 
why are not pacifist and Communist sympathisers also arrested?— 
Yours faithfully, F,. YEATS-BROWN. 

Bath Club. 


THE NEED FOR A PLAN 


S1r,—May I join issue with Mr. Scott-James’s most cogent article in 
_ issue of June 22nd? 

Planning, i.e., the rationalisation of life in society, involves the 
uiuaaae of all major decisions to a single centre which decides them 
rigidly in the light of a methodical system of principles. But no 
human being, and still more no conimittee, has ever proved capable 
of keeping consistently to principles. 

The aptitude of men to differ always creates a tendency to refer 
ill decision to the highest quarter. If one body is charged with the 
final ordering of all walks of life it will have so many questions 
which it cannot plausibly refuse) referred to it that it becomes unable 
to deal with them all, or at least to give them the study which alone 
would make possible an informed judgement. 

Planning assumes that decisions, once taken, will not be 
reversed. But however desirable it may be that the advocates of 
the rejected arguments accept the decision, there is no practicable way 
of guaranteeing that they will mot return to the charge and succeed 
at a later date in securing a reversal of policy. In German economic 
planning such reversals have often been achieved by corruption. In 
this way, human nature proves fatal to planning. 
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4. As a nation we plan badly, being obsessed by the belief that 
any problem must have one perfect solution to which no objections 
are open. In the search for this we often waste endless time in 
discussion and often end by modifying a fairly satisfactory solution 
in such a way that, instead of removing the objections (as we intend), 
we deprive it of the definite qualities which were its virtues. Yet, 
we are bad planners, we are brilliant organisers. 

It is simply untrue to say that we laid no plans for this war. 
On ‘the contrary, we planned vigorously for some considerable time. 
That the plans adopted often proved unsuited to the situation for 
which they were intended may be true, but indicates not a lack of 
careful forethought, but a lack of imagination and intelligence. 

6. In the same way what we want now is not planning, not a 
methodical approach in which nothing can be done until first prin- 
ciples are settled by the highest authorities, but delegation of 
authority, disregard of precedent and spontaneity of initiative, in 
other words, free play for leadership at all levels—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL BALE OUR. 

The Huntman’s Cottage, Culham, near Abingdon. 


MEDICAL AID FOR “ PARASHOTS ” 


Sir,—The clergy, I understand, are to be allowed to give “help and 
encouragement” in an unarmed capacity to the local defence forces 
and, no doubt, this help will be invaluable, but nothing appears yet 
to have been said in respect of the “help and encouragement ” which 
would be afforded by the presence, also in an unarmed capacity, of 
skilled medical help. This help could be given without in any way 
jeopardising the supply of doctors to the regular forces and the civil 
population, for there is a reservoir of medical skill as yet not fully 
tapped. I refer to the hundreds of elderly doctors retired from general 
practice and the services who, nevertheless, possess sufficient health 
and energy to give up, say, a night or two a week for service with 
patrols in their own districts. Some of these patrols are in lonely 
localities far from help, and casualties among them are sooner or later 
to be expected. Prompt help on the spot might make all the difference 
between life and death. 

I would suggest that, in each area, medical men, in the category 
referred to above, might be canvassed, and panels formed of those 
able and willing to serve. The members of these would be required 
to undertake an obligation to serve turn by turn. It would also be 
a wise precaution to require every local defence volunteer or, at least, 
every leader of a troop, to attend a short course of First Aid training 
especially adapted for the emergencies with which they are likely to 
meet. The ordinary courses are too long and too elaborate and much 
dead wood could with advantage be cut away. Besides, time is short.— 
Yours faithfully, . W. ADAMs. 

Worthing, Sussex. 


RADIO WAR NEWS 


Str,—Vice is but a morbid excess of some appetite or habit that in 
controlled moderation constitutes virtue. The radio habit has in many 
cases developed into a vice. 

The “News Bulletin” is broadcast on the Home Service six times 
a day. Other wavelengths distribute the same news. These broad- 
casts are mostly vain repetitions of items of “news” many of which 
are two or even three days old. Some “radio-maniacs” listen in to 
nearly every News Bulletin, and the repetitions of even trivial and 
unimportant items soak through to the subconscious mind and produce 
an unreasonable and groundless fear or “phobia.” When a mother 
hears several times a day, for three days, that a cottage in a remote 
village has been bombed and a child killed, she becomes apprehensive 
for her own children when she hears the explosion of a bomb in the 
sea or on a field ten or more miles away. When she hears one of our 
own ’planes flying overhead she cannot distinguish it from an enemy 
*plane either by eye or ear, and runs out into the street to discuss the 
identity of the aircraft with her neighbours. Some village gossip will 
surely identify it as an enemy "plane! 

I venture to suggest that the War News Bulletin be broadcast only 
twice a day, and that no item of news of enemy air offensive be 
repeated more than twice on any wavelength; and that the great 
improbability of any one particular house or cottage being hit by a 
bomb be stressed in every broadcast. Let us have daily, instead of the 
dull discourses by some Ministers (other than the Prime Minister, the 
War Minister and the Minister of Information, whose speeches are 
always stirring), lectures on our historical and gallant fights for 
freedom and also a few calming Nature talks.—Your obedient servant, 

Clevency Cottage, Gt. Snoring, Fakenham. W. WANsEY Bay Ly. 


ULSTER AND EIRE 


Sir,—“ Of all the wonders that I yet have heard it seems to me most 
strange” that The Spectator should deem it possible for the North 
and South of Ireland to co-operate for England’s benefit or their own 
safety. For better, for worse, the North will stand by England till 
the last shot is fired, but would sooner submit to Hitler than to 
de Valera. This is my candid opinion, and I know both peoples 
pretty well—yYours truly, Wm. E. Wynne. 
The Vicarage, Lanlivery, 


Bodmin, Cornwall. 


S1rR,—With reference to the article “The Peril of Ireland” in your 
last issue, the attention of your readers should be drawn to the 
grave fact that all-Ireland unity means all-Ireland neutrality. This in 
turn means the withdrawal of all British forces from Northern Ireland ; 
in fact, the ousting of everything British and the withdrawal of 
Northern Ireland from the war. If the people of the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth, and you yourself, Sir, desire that Northern 
Ireland should now desert Britain in these hours of crisis, leaving the 
field open to Hitler, let them say so. Confirmation of what I have 
stated may be found in the speeches and statements of Eire Ministers, 
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more especially in the speech made by the Eire Minister of Defence 
on Sunday, June 30th, and reported in the following, day’s Irish Press. 
Northern Ireland has not the remotest intention of abandoning her 
place in Britain, joining a neutral country, and helping Hitler to 
invade Ireland. To suggest that Northern Ireland should become 
neutral is stark madness.—Yours, &c., M. GOVAN. 
{Our article made it as plain as words could make it that Ulster 
could not be expected to join a neutral Eire—Ep., The Spectator.] 


GERMANY’S WAR METHODS 


Stmr,—The morale of the Allies has been lowered by an exaggerated 
respect for the recent triumphs of German arms. An admitted element 
in these triumphs is the fanatical courage of the best German troops, 
but it should also be realised that the amazing success of the enemy 
has only been obtained by the use of other factors which are rightly 
execrated by every decent human being. I refer to the lying propa- 
a. the treacherous Fifth Column activities, and the deliberate fright- 

Iness employed against civilians in the battle-zones to produce panic. 
Even the technical efficiency of the German war machine has only been 
built up by a prostitution of science and energy to the degrading 
worship of war as good. 

Victory obtained by lying, treachery, frightfulness and the worship 
of evil may earn contempt, but not respect, and if success in modern 
totalitarian war can only be won by methods which outrage all decent 
human feelings victory with honour may be a “——. —Yours, &c., 

Astley, Dormans Park, near East Grinstead. . H. IBBETSON. 


“THE SIEGE OF BRITAIN” 


Sir,—Webster’s Dictionary defines a siege as the sitting down of an 
army around or before a tortified place for the purpose of compelling 
its surrender or of reducing it by assault after systematic offences 
and approaches. The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives practically the 
same definition, omitting the word around. I would invite the atten 
tion of Archdeacon Fosbrooke and Mr. Geoffrey Bowles to the two 
words in italics. I conceive them to be entirely mistaken in supposing 
that a siege only begins when complete investment has taken place. 
As a matter of fact, there have been famous sieges from Troy onwards 
where a back door has remained open (sometimes the sea) for long 
after the siege began.—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 
The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


“IF HITLER CAME TO BRITAIN” 


Sir,—I have been reading Mr Robert Powell’s article “ If Hitler Came 
to Britain” in your last issue. There could not be a better com- 
pendium of the consequences which would inevitably result from a 
Nazi domination of this country. It is a complete answer to the 
fatuous assumption, voiced here and there, that our people, and 
especially our working classes, could settle down more or less happily 
under such a régime. 

I do most earnestly hope that you will publish it as a leaflet and 
do your best to give it the widest possible circulation, It is propaganda 
of the best and most convincing type —Yours faithfully, 

Wychwood, Fitzjohn Avenue, Barnet, Herts. HORACE G. 


AIRCRAFT LANDINGS 


S1r,—Questions are being asked by many people as to which Govern- 
ment Department is making itself responsible for the erection of 
posts and other barriers on open spaces. 

This seems to me to be a job for the Air Ministry only. That 
Ministry should make itself responsible for the whole planning and, 
where necessary, the full cost of this work. A further reason why 
the Air Ministry must do this is because it is possible that so many 
of our fields will be traps for aircraft that our air pilots—the novices 
and the trained ones—will, with their machines, be damaged when 
they make forced landings. Certain fields in every district should 
be kept open, but well guarded by military or L.D.V., so that our 
thousands of pilots will have safe landings away from their own 
dromes. In the last war I was glad on three occasions to use farmers’ 
small fields for forced landings.—Yours faithfully, 

Laurel Road, St. Helens, Lancs. WM. VAN SCHAICK, 


TOO FEW CHILDREN 


S1r,—May I reply to the letter signed “A. R. Caton” 
week's issue? 

I never imagined that comment on the Pétains and Lavals could 
be read as a “gibe” at the French people in their bitter hour. I 
heartily concur in Mr. Caton’s view of “the responsibility of our own 
leadership in the past ”—is it wholly adequate even now? 

Marshal Pétain’s further excuse, “too few Allies,” recalls the treat- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia and Republican Spain. 

As to the declining birth-rate, surely the more intelligent, sensitive 
and independent a community the less will it consent to multiply 
hostages for slaughter or starvation? If children are wanted, let the 
world be made fit for them to live in—Europe today is not fit.— 
Yours very truly, F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 


“THE VALOUR OF THEIR OWN HEARTS” 


Sir,—John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir) wrote a history of the last 
war, the volumes coming out every quarter or so as the war went on. 
Ia describing a very gallant charge of the Caucasians on the Wisloka 
against the massed German artillery he used the phrase, “ Taking 
counsel with the valour of their own hearts.” Struck with the 
He 
but that there was something like it 
It seems to me that the phrase is worth preserving.— 
JoHN A. FOTHERINGHAM. 


GROSER. 


in your last 


splendour of the word, I wrote and asked him if it was his own. 
replied that he shought it was, 
in the Greek. 
Your obedient servant, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Citizens and Soldiers 


Correspondents who have written both to me personally and to The 
Spectator will be interested to know, perhaps, that the facts in the 
case of the indiscreet soldier have now been reported to the proper 
quarter. It will be remembered that a soldier, picked up by me in 
a car, proceeded at once to give away information about important 
defence duties. For my benefit, and for the benefit of other motorists 
who may be similarly placed, a commanding officer has given the 
following admirable advice: 

‘A citizen is bound to take cognisance of a breach of the law. A 
soldier is a citizen before he is a soldier, and as such is bound to 
observe the law. I suggest, therefore, that as a citizen it was your 
duty to bring an obvious breach of the law committed by the soldier 
to the notice of his commanding officer. I can assure you, speaking as 
a commanding officer, that I should be only too glad to have such an 
incident brought to my notice.” 


Sweet Chestnut Bloom 


After the high colour of May-time the woods take on a dark 
uniformity of green that remains unbroken until the early days of 
July. In hot summers the blossoming of the Spanish chestnuts reaches 
its splendour about that time. The tree needs only four months, is 
against the horse-chestnut’s six, between flowering and full fruition, 
It flowers high up, to the extreme tips of the branches, with masses 
of long cat-o’-nine tail flowers that are in both colour and shape very 
like the beards of barley just before ripening. In the winds that are 
so common to early July a wood of these trees, seen from a distance 
and from a slight elevation, blows and waves indeed like a field of 
ripening corn. The whole uniform woodland landscape is suddenly 
brightened by this rippling olive flowing exactly as the fields themselves 
will soon be illuminated by white and yellow fires of harvest. 


Native Cheese 


A note on English cheeses, written two years ago for this column, 
brought some interesting information, together with a large slice of 
mellow Leicester, which, unfortunately, arrived when I was 3,000 miles 
away. Since that time the interest in English cheeses appears to have 
revived a little. At the beginning of the war the enterprise of the French 
Government in devoting large spaces to the advertisement of French 
cheeses was,typical of that country’s sense of gastronomic honour. It 
is true that the French had 400 varieties to offer ; it is equally true 
that no Government here has ever troubled to educate the British 
public on the excellence of its native cheeses. Of the thousands who 
eat mouse-red and factory cheddar, not one has tried Wensleydale, 
Caerphilly, Doubie Glouces*er, L ancashire, Leicester or Old Cheshire. 
All these are good, but Caerphilly and Wensleydale, especially are 
cheeses of great excellence. 


Women’s Land Army 


Farmers have shown a reluctance to state their requirements for 
extra labour that has, apparently, confused both the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Women’s Land Army. An official appeal for 
another 5,000 women land recruits has resulted in 4,000 enrolments, 
and a further rate of enrolment of 500 a week. This is good, and 
means that there is now a surplus of volunteers. “ Many of them,” 
the W.L.A. states, “are from luxury trades. The fact that there are 
now more than 8,000 land girls on farms shows that they are making 
good.” As any farmer will tell you, it shows nothing of the kind. 
The organisation behind the W.L.A. takes no account of the fact, 
apparently, that the English farmer is a conservative and prejudiced 
animal. He has a very deep suspicion of imported female labour ; 
he assumes, and probably quite rightly, that a girl trained for a luxury 
trade will be out of place on a muck cart. He prefers one man to half 
a dozen women. Here and there one hears reports of city office girls 
who, as land workers, adapted themselves magnificently to the bitterest 
winter for half a century. Reports of others only confirm the farmer’s 
attitude. E. BATES. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 


IN GERMANY 
URGENT APPEAL 


Thousands of our men, after heroic resistance, have fallen 
into enemy hands and are now in German Prison Camps 
suffering great strain and loneliness. We are relieving 
the monotony of their otherwise dreary existence by sending 
books, games, sports gear, musical instruments, etc. (which 
are safely received), but URGENTLY need subscriptions 
to cope with the work. Will YOU help to prove to 
our men that THEY ARE NOT FORGOTTEN ? 
Donations, large or small, gratefully received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE or — begga hana KNOWLES 


Chairman id Ho Secretary. 
BRIT'SH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND, 
576 Carrington House, Hertford wen London, W.1. 
(Note: clude acerpta of gifts in kind.) 
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Books of the Day 





America on the Move 


Report on America. (Frederick Muller. 


12s. 6d.) 


By Robert Waithman. 


Mr. WAITHMAN’S book is the fruit of some years’ residence and 
observation, and Mr. Waithman has chosen to observe the right 
things, not the freaks, not the fanatics. Here we have a candid, 
in some respects a thorough and a well-proportioned account of 
contemporary America, ending with a brief but highly topical 
description of the way in which American opinion has been swung 
around by the recent catastrophes in Europe. “There but for 
the grace of God” (exemplified in the British Navy and the 
Atlantic Ocean) “ go I.” 

Mr. Waithman reasonably does not devote too much of his 
space to the American problem most in our minds at the moment, 
that of American foreign policy. Until a few weeks ago it was 
not relatively important enough to justify more lengthy treatment 
than it gets here. But he does make plain how much of the 
American attitude to Europe was reasonable, as long as its implied 
premises were true, and chief of those premises was that, whatever 
America did, “ Hitler can’t win,” so that the luxuries of osten- 
tatious aloofness and high moral doubts as to the ethical nature 
of the conflict could still be afforded. It has suddenly been realised 
that they cannot be afforded now ; that the United States is a 
party at interest in the great litigation in Europe and Asia, if 
only because she has such an interest in keeping the litigation in 
Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Waithman has obviously taken great pains to master the 
essential facts, to get them in proper perspective, and he has tried 
to discard merely local British standards of comparison. And 
since Mr. Waithman is an able and honest journalist, his book 
has far more value than most newspaper accounts of America 
have. But Mr. Waithman has been more ambitious than he has 
realised, and his equipment is in some respects very inadequate 
for his ambition. Mr. Waithman did not know the United States 
at first hand before 1937; that is, he did not know either the 
boom America or the America of the first New Deal. Nor has 
he made up for this gap in his equipment by a critical enough 
study of the past. A great many things, even in contemporary 
\merica, can only be understood against a background of historical 
knowledge that Mr. Waithman does not possess. For instance, 

is impressed by the absence of what we, in Britain, should 
msider a class-conscious “ Radical” movement. But he jumps 
the conclusion that American talk of native Radicalism is mere 
nonsense. It is not. Radicalism can take other forms than 
vislative demands for social legislation. Bryan and Foster, free 
ilver and the I.W.W., the McNamara Brothers blowing up the 
Angeles Times building, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, are all 
examples of American Radicalism and class war before the New 
Deal and while Mr. John L. Lewis was still a reactionary, Re- 
publican boss of a Labour machine. There is a great deal to be 
said against the American Federation of Labor, but within it 
ire shrewd, honest men who doubt whether there is much reality 
in the rapid conquests of the C.I.O. They have a case; it is 
not put here. (On the other hand, the implication that C.1.O. 
unions are as guilty of tolerating racketeers as is the A.F.L. 
unjust.) 

The weakness of Mr. Waithman’s equipment is most con- 
picuous in his discussion of politics. Not only does he display 
n odd credulity (what investigation has he made of the odd story 
{ the doctor and the $10 W.P.A. bribe?), but his general know- 

ledge is inadequate. He does not even know the text of the 
constitution adequately ; the method of election of the President, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, the limits of the Presidential 
Veto are all stated incorrectly. The account given of the work- 
ing of the primary system is misleading, as it makes no mention 
of the weaknesses of the alternative and generally discarded 
convention system. More serious is a curious naivety that few 
American journalists, no matter what their political position, will 
be found to share. When this reviewer read on page 113 that 
‘it would be fantastic to suggest that business, which is one part 
of a city’s life, had any relation to crime,” he thought at first 
that Mr. Waithman was being heavily ironical. But it is to be 
feared that he was not; that just as he missed the spirit of 
\merican Radicalism because the United’ States has no Herbert 
Morrison, he has missed one of the most important sources of 
the discredit of American local government because he has not 
ooked below the surface, behind the bosses to the bosses’ allies 
1 employers. Let him repeat his judgement to an American 
newspaperman who knew Chicago in the great days of Sam Insull 
or Pittsburgh when it was the fief of Andrew Mellon—or take the 
short train journey from New York to Philadelphia in 1940. 


Los 
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An excellent piece of reportage, in many ways more than that, 

Report on America where it is most ambitious is most disappoint- 

ing. But it is still one of the very best books on contemporary 

America, for Mr. Waithman is always an excellent reporter if he 

is not a first-class commentator on what he has seen and reported, 
D. W. BROGAN. 


Italy in English Literature 


By H. W. Rudman. 


Italian Nationalism and English Letters. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


Ir I thought my words had pewer “to pinion the Atlantic,” I 
should say to the American Universities: “ Unless you are careful 
you will find you have bred a race of mental myopes. There is 
a stage, doubtless, when the assembling of material is a useful 
discipline. But between collection and composition, interpose a 
period of meditation. When the student has got up his subject, 
let him read round, and over, and behind it. Then, as his know- 
ledge increases, and his judgement matures, the superfluous and 
irrelevant will fall away, the things which are significant for the 
theme will be seen in pattern, perspective and proportion, and 
the result will be a book. Buffon said all this much better than 
I can, but, believe me, it is the only way.” 
Here, for example, is a volume, the very title of which is 

enough to send waves of music rolling through one’s mind. 

Thou island of eternity, thou shrine 

Where desolation, clothed with loveliness, 

Worships the thing thou wert: O Italy! 

O lordly city of the field of death, 

Praise him with equal breath 
From sleeping streets and gardens, and the stream 
That threads them like a dream. 


Nor is the other harmony lacking, in all its tones, from the 
Austrian music in the Piazza: 
the march drowning the miserere and the sullen crowds thickening 
about them; while the images of Christ and his angels look down 
upon it all: 
to the dispatch, “transcribed and wept over from one end of 
Italy to the other ”: 

The Italian Revolution has been conducted with singular temper 
and forbearance. Her Majesty’s Government can see no ground for 
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the severe censure of Austria, France, Prussia and Russia. Her 
Majesty’s Government will turn their eyes rather to the prospect of 
a people building up the edifice of their liberties amid the sympathy 
and good wishes of Europe. 

For fifty years or so, from the reopening of the Continent to 
the occupation of Rome, Italy was a continual source of inspira- 
tion to Englishmen. Then the interest died away. Disraeli’s 
Lothair is the satyric epilogue to a performance, beginning with 
Childe Harold, ending with Vittoria and the Song of Italy, 
which at this distance of time has almost the unity of a concerted 
piece, with Casa Guidi for its mid-point. We have never felt for 
any country as we felt for Italy in the middle years of the last 
century. But what exactly was it that w= felt? That is the 
question, and Mr. Rudman’s industrious compilation of what 
everybody said about everybody else; where Mazzini lodged and 
where he played chess; what the Southampton paper wrote of 
Garibaldi and what Captain Mayne Reid took exception to; 
does not yield an answer. And when G. A. Henty and Mudie (of 
the circulating library) appear as Victorian men of letters, words 
seem to have lost their meaning. 

I think I should analyse the sentiment somehow thus. Italy 
was peculiarly adapted to serve as a focus for all the strongest 
interests of the age—the old humanistic, the new romantic, the 
liberal with, in due subordination, the Protestant and the eco- 
nomic (one might almost say, the sanitary). And these interests, 
playing, as it were, now on Rome and Florence, now on Venice, 
lighting with approval on Piedmont, with abhorrence on Metter- 
nich and the Papal States or the Neapolitan prisons, created a 
conception of Italy, desolate, resurgent, free; in some ways more 
vivid and solid than the Italians themselves possessed, because it 
took less account of civic and provincial differences. On this 
ideal Italy we could bestow all the emotions for which we had no 
use at home, and which could be exercised there without the 
least tinge of jealousy, often with a gratifying condescension and 
a certain irresponsibility. We could make love to Italy with no 
risk of being asked what our intentions were: throwing fits of 
virtuous horror when Mazzini’s letters were opened by the 
Secretary of State, and writing poetry which, in Pippa Passes for 
example, certainly seems to countenance assassination as a proper 
political instrument—for foreigners. What we felt, what inspired 
the prose and poetry we lavished on Italy, was the rapture of 
an unofficial honeymoon with a bride whom we saw sometimes 
as the Sleeping Beauty and sometimes as the Awakening 
Valkyrie. G. M. YOounG. 


DIFFICULTIES 


We are all faced with difficulties, with 
regard to our money, our home life, 
and even our faith in the future. 
But all this can be surmounted. 


We may have to modify our 
ways, but our essential code 
must still be constant. 


Part of this code must be to realise the 
need of others. In proportion as our 
burdens increase, so do theirs. To 
help them when ourselves faced with 
difficulties will be a source of strength. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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Homage to W. B. Yeats 


JULY 12, 


Scattering Branches. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. (Macmillan- 


8s. 6d.) 


THESE Tributes to the memory of W. B. Yeats are essays by eight 
writers who knew him well. There is a preface by Stepher 
Gwynn, which we could have wished much longer, and in which 
he might have discussed, compendiously, his reasons for preferring 
the earlier to the later Yeats. Mr. W. G. Fay’s essay, also, is too 
short. He is the greatest comedy actor that Ireland has produced, 
and to those who have seen him in his triumphs he is as unfor- 
gettable as Yeats himself. He, Yeats and Synge were the Abbey 
Theatre, and the Abbey Theatre is one complete half of Yeats. 

None of the contributors to this book has written at sufficient 
length, or at sufficient closeness to his subject. They have all, 
even Lennox Robinson, written of Yeats as at a distance; as if he 
had not been a companion, a man who lived next door, and whose 
wife and children and.tastes were known to them. And, again, 
they all write as if they had been more than a little fearful of him 
while he was alive, and as still somewhat dreadful of his ghost. 

At any date of his days Yeats was a remarkable writer, but he 
was not a great writer until he was practically an elderly man. 
Then a singular thing, amounting almost to a reincarnation, 
occurred. It is rare that talent, and its accompanying energy, 
should mature after the stormy forties of our age, but it has hap- 
pened. The older Titian was, the greater painter he was. The 
older Verdi grew, the greater and more exultant musician was he. 
It was so with some few others, and it was so with Yeats. The 
older he grew, right to the very day of his death, the better and 
deeper poet was he becoming, for, where others die finished, he 
died in becoming, in full flight, and in full fig. 

There are a number of Yeatses. There are the poet, the prose- 
writer, the dramatist, and the critic. In all of these so-varied arts 
he was curious, and in all but one of them he is to be sought and 
questioned. I had always mistrusted his prose, as, indeed, I mis- 
trust the prose of nearly every poet. Like theirs, his prose was 
mannered (mannered prose tries somewhat not to be prose but to 
be something else), and this prose is elevated on stilts rather than 
on whatever elevates prose. Once I said to him that he could not 
tell the truth in prose, but that he could not tell a lie in verse. As 
to the latter, I do not believe there has ever lived a soul who has 
lied in verse. Somehow, by its virtue, its passion, that is, verse will 
not permit a lie to live (it is possible for a lie to be violent, but not 
passionate). And also, somehow, by its idiosyncrasy, prose has 
difficulty in getting truth through—its pace is too languid for the 
real. There was a something in this great writer, not quite pretence, 
but neighbouring this, which, as he grew older and greater, he was 
purging from his work, and from his soul. The desire to be unique 
and astonishing is one that is natural to every young and talented 
person; with Yeats this lasted far too long, nor was he absolutely 
quit of it at the last, but he was transforming this weakness to an 
actual vitality, and, had he lived longer, might have made it per- 
form miracles, for his muse was ostrich-like, and could digest 
anything. 

As a critic Yeats was exciting and stimulating. He could talk 
criticism like God or Ai, but when he applied it his criticism 
went awry. I have rarely known him to praise a particular book, 
or poem, or picture, without being wrong. But yet, and notwith- 
standing—which is the oddity—he was a great critic. 

There is no space in a rapid reviewing, such as this, to write of 
Yeats, the dramatist; but here, once again, he is the oddity of our 
time. There is pure music, pure poetry, but there has never yet 
been pure drama—Yeats was trying to write “pure” drama. He 
is the dramatic genius of our time, as Shaw, moving, singularly 
enough, towards the same direction, is the greatest dramatist, and 
both were driving dramatic action from the stage, bringing it to 
thought, and the word, and betting that the word is greater than 
all. JAMES STEPHENS. 


The Liberal Aspiration 


Civilization and Liberty. By Ramsay Muir. (Cape. 2s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR Mutr justly deserves congratulations on such a book, 
of so fine a sweep, published at such a time. The Association 
for Education in Citizenship, which has made a subvention 
enabling the book to be published at a price that brings it 
within the range of most Englishmen’s purses, is also to be 
congratulated, and to be remembered with gratitude. It is 
civic spirit at its best which has inspired the writing and eased 
the publication of the book. 

Professor Muir brings a naturally historical mind to narrate 
the story of man’s achievement of the two great “goods” or 
values of a common social life. Civilisation he defines as 
essentially “a form of social organisation in which men and 
women are enabled by their diverse gifts to enrich and enlarge 
one another’s lives”; liberty he defines as “the secure enjoy- 
ment by individuals and groups of individuals of the power to 
think their own thoughts, and to express and act upon them, 
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Country and Town in | 
Ireland under the Georges | 


CONSTANTIA MAXWELL whose Dublin under 
the Georges received wide and enthusiastic praise shews 
that the eighteenth was not altogether the ‘‘ century of 
defeat ” that modern Irish patriotic writers would have 
us believe. Among the Anglo-Irish gentry were many 
good landlords and public-spirited men. The peasantry, 
the Catholic farme rs and merchants, the priests, all re- 
ceive attention, and Ireland is compared in many 
respects to France before the Revolution. 

Illustrated (18/- net). | 





Contemporary 
American Authors 


FRED B. MILLETT. Contains biographies and 
bibliographies of over 200 authors and a long critical 

survey of contemporary literature. ‘‘ It is a conspectus . 
which takes account of American life as a whole and not 
merely of its manifestations in literature. Though it 
carries such a huge cargo of facts the book is not unduly 

weighted and will interest the layman as well as the 
specialist.” —Fohn o’ London’s. (1§/- net). 


Prehistory 


A. VAYSON DE PRADENNE. Translated by 
Ernest F. Row, the book deals fully with the methods 
of discovering and interpreting prehistoric ‘ docu- 
ments,” with the technology of stone and bone 
implements and pottery, with the various attempts at 
classification and their correlation, and with the principal 
prehistoric material at present available. 

Tliustrated (6/- net). 
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PROOF 


THAT ‘SANATOGEN’ 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD GIVES 
YOU 58°, MORE ENERGY 








Eminent doctors applied the famous 
Scheiner Test to a number of indoor 
workers. They found that six hours’ 
continuous work left them with only 
8°, of their normal energy. After 
a fortnight’s course of *‘ Sanatogen’ 
the workers were again tested under 
precisely similar conditions. This 
time, 66°, of energy remained. This 
proves conclusively that * Sanatogen’ 
gives you 58%, more energy. 


* * ® 


It is one thing to 
make a claim : another 
to prove it. Every 
claim made for “Sanat- 
ogen” is scientifically 


accurate, backed by PERCENTAGE OF ENERGY REMAINING 
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using their own gifts in their own way under the shelter of 
law.” In fourteen lucid chapters, written in a masculine style, 
he tells how this form of social organisation, and this enjoyment 
of the power to think and act freely under the shelter of law, 
have gradually been attained through the centuries. He gives 
to the great cause for which we are fighting today its pedigree ; 
he shows the historical consecration with which it has been 
vested by time and the passage of the centuries. His aim is 
best expressed in his own words. It is the aim of taking 
readers “on a swift reconnaissance flight over the centuries,” 
which shall be “a blend of history with political thought.” It 
is an aim steadily and resolutely pursued (one may imagine) 
during the last winter of war; it is an aim now successfully 
realised in this high midsummer of trial. 

One realises the nobility of Liberalism when one studies the 
achievement of liberal aspiration, under Professor Muir’s guid- 
ance, through the last twenty-five centuries, from the days of 
Marathon and Salamis to these days of a new Marathon and 
a new Salamis. The Liberal aspiration is not that of an out- 
moded cause ; it is the aspiration of the essential and innermost 
spirit of man. The history of that aspiration is here told in good 
bold lines, written in a fine free hand, with a simplicity and a 
dignity which are worthy of the theme. Professor Muir is 
essentially a modern historian ; but he does justice to ancient and 
mediaeval as well as to modern history. His epitaph on the 
Roman Empire deserves to be remembered ; “ civilisation declined 
because liberty diminished.” When he comes to the Middle 
Ages he gets quickly to the heart of the service rendered by the 
Catholic Church (and not least by its great philosopher, St. 
Thomas Aquinas) to the cause of popular rights and individual 
liberty. But his story reaches its height, and glows at once 
into vivid detail and bold generalisation, in the ten main chapters 
which begin with the fresh start of civilisation in the period 
between 1450 and 1550 and end with the Great War and its 
sequel between 1914 and 1939. An old teacher of history cannot 
but admire the ease with which another old teacher (who has 
been a man of action as well as a teacher) has woven so many 
strands together. Professor Muir has not only mixed history with 
political thought; he has also managed to include an account 
of the essential political institutions and experiments of modern 
times—the achievement of Holland in the seventeenth century ; 
the achievements of the democratic system of Switzerland, and 
also of Danish democracy, in the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries. He has remembered small States as well as large ; 
he has also remembered the New World as well as the Old. 
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AND NO MAN'S WIT 


** Pleasures can only be minor 
pleasures just now,” says The Times, “ but 
among them should certainly be Miss Rose 
| Macaulay’s ‘And No Man’s Wit,’ her first 
novel for several years and an urbane and 


4 ” 
wise one, 


7 Nobility IS a quality not frequently 
Miss Rose 


Macaulay's new novel ‘And No Man’s Wit’ 


found either in life or letters, . 
has nobility. . . I. believe it is a book that will 


last.” Richard Church in Jo/in o”’ London's. 
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Only a power of just and discriminating selection could have 
enabled him to include so much without any sacrifice of unity 
and without any surrender of clarity. 

Reading this book one naturally thinks, as Professor Muir does 
himself in his prefatory letter, of what he calls “ Mill’s great little 
book” on Liberty. What is the difference of the two books? 
Not a difference of faith ; the old cause remains, and it is still 
the same cause. The difference is only a difference of approach 
and method. Mill, believer as he was in history, had been 
trained in philosophy, and could not but wrestle with theory, 
Professor Muir, though he has himself also been among the 
philosophers, has the historical training and outlook, anc natur- 
ally takes a bird’s-eye view of history. In this hour, when the 
course of history seems as if it were being inverted, and the 
rivers appear to be running backward, the historical perspective 
is the right corrective. The rivers which have run to the sea for 
centuries will still continue their course to the sea, and still 
run towards liberty. He who traces the course which they 
have run revives also a good hope of their future running, and 
gives heart and courage to those who live in a moment of 
suspense, ERNEST BARKER. 


The Great Canals 

Suez and Panama. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 
To say that M. Siegfried is fortunate in the moment of publica- 
tion of this absorbing volume would be to ascribe to him 
satisfaction at the state of world affairs which lends such singular 
importance to the world’s two greatest arteries. Let it suffice 
to call the publication supremely opportune. Never in the 
past twenty years would a book of this kind have been read with 
greater nterest. There is an unmistakable distinction about every 
product of M. Siegfried’s pen, and his latest volume manifests it 
to the full. What precisely attracted him to the subject of the two 
canals is not explained. Perhaps he discerned what other students 
and determining factors in world affairs have largely missed, the 
political significance, as well as the historical interest, the scientific 
aspects and the fascinations of intrigue, with which the building 
of both waterways was invested, and realised how fertile a theme 
it could furnish to a writer equipped with the necessary imagina- 
tion and the necessary gift for marshalling relevant statistics. 

For the value of M. Siegfried’s book lies in its twofold character. 
It makes its appeal to the political economist no less than to the 
general reader. What the canals mean to trade, how the volume 
of commerce passing through them has fiuctuated year by year, the 
areas of the earth’s surtace affected by that flow of commerce—all 
this is not merely lucidly discussed, but convincingly portrayed in 
an elaborate series of graphs and maps. As for the strategic value 
of each canal, every word written by M. Siegfried, for the most 
part before the present war broke out, has been abundantly justi- 
fied in the course of a conflict whose issue may yet be deter- 
mined largely by the fact that the British control Suez and the 
Americans Panama. 

But, scientific as M. Siegfried’s treatment of his subject is, his 
theme is essentially the romance of the two canals. In the fore- 
front of the stage looms throughout the figure of the great de 
Lesseps, successful constructor of the artery at Suez, unsuccessful 
architect of that at Panama. In him French industrial enterprise 
was mirrored, round him French financial intrigue was focussed, 
though his own memory is little stained by the crash _ that 
tarnished so many reputations and brought French association 
with the Panama Canal to an end in 1893. Then the United 
States stepped in, the President Roosevelt of that day “ assisted” 
the revolt of the province of Panama against Colombia, and 
secured an immediate concession for the canal from the newly 
independent State (population today 467,000) by methods which 
M. Siegfried handles perhaps more lightly than they merit. The 
details of the construction of the canals, that at Suez at sea-level, 
that at Panama by a series of locks, of the conquest, thanks to 
Sir Ronald Ross, of the two different mosquitoes, the carrier of 
yellow fever and the carrier of malaria, which had frustrated all the 
efforts of the French engineers at Panama, the comparison between 
the Suez Canal constructed by a private company and the Panama 
waterway as a Government undertaking—this and much more 
is illuminatingly described in a book which in a rare degre 
combines accuracy and lucidity of presentation with brilliance 
of narrative and description. An eminently satisfying piece of 
work. WILson Harris 


By André Siegfried. 


A VOICE FROM AMERICA 
“There are a good many reasons for paying tribute to British 
pluck and calm these days. They do not all come over the 
cable or the radio. One of the better ways to taste British 
tempers is to read a good British weekly, and with that purpose 


in view we have just been going through the pages of the 
latest issue of The Spectator to reach this country. The poise, 
balance, tolerance, good-humour, and attention to real values 


shown are the most appealing and convincing propaganda.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Salved from the wrecx 
of H.M.S. Gipsy 


Gentlemen, 
I am forwarding this tin of Barneys tobacco amongst the debris. 1 opened 
*“Ready-Fills” for your inspection. I one and found it perfect after being 
9 have been working on Salvage work on submerged in oil and water for 5 
H.M.S. “Gipsy,” which was mined last months, which | think is a great proof 


November, and I found two tins of this of the keeping quality of the tobacco. 


Barneys in its three strer ugthe, in* *Ready-Fills” for quick, easy pipe-filling. 
Cartons of 12, 1/8, in ““EverFresh” Containers of 24, 3/4, 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle & fn, Parsons Pleasure (id) 

1/8; 2 oz., 3/4. 


By the oz. in ““EverFres! oz., 
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The actual Barneys tin is shown along- qualities which have made Barneys 


side, encrusted with the oil and sea World-famed, Barneys “EverFresh” pro- 
deposits of its five months’ submersion in tection adds the greatest blessing of all: 
the sunken destroyer. The “EverFresh” the means of keeping them unimpaired, 
seal was still intact... the Tobacco opened unaffected by time, by climatic change 
out in perfect condition. To the initial s.. even by long immersion in the sea. 





(T.1577 MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 











A Devon Coxswain 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 
FACE 


The work of this vital Service must go on inWaras well asin Peace. 
In time of War it may be more difficult for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working nowin circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 
this great national Institution . . . Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. Littl li d, ith h b 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, ite les, once sad, May, with your help, be 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E.,, Secretary, lifted up where brightness shall follow gloom, and 
laughter take the place of tears. Children 
needing care and protection because of the 
war are daily joining OUR FAMILY OF 5,000. 














Gifts, however small, gratefully 








received by the Secretary. 


BOOKS ARE NOT LUXURIES | 
Even at this time, books are not among the things we | 
can do without. Books bring refreshment and | & 


strength to soldiers and civilians alike, and they are 





Bankers : Barclays Ltd 





| the essence of the civilisation we are fighting for. SOCIETY 
| J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. || OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E11 
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New Novels 
This Side of Glory. By Gwen Bristow. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
lhe Champlain Road. By Franklin Davey McDowell. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d.) 
So Perish the Roses. By Neil Bell. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Doctor Addams. By Irving Fineman. (Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss Gwen Bristow has written a fresh, solid and extremely 
competent novel on the well-worn theme of the conflict between 
the Southern way of life and the rest of the United States. 
Kester Larne, the charming, casual owner of a Louisiana cotton 
plantation, marries the daughter of a self-made engineer. Eleanor 
has a genuine feeling for the grace and beauty of her husband’s 
home and the patriarchal life of the plantation; but when, a 
year after their marriage, she discovers that the place is mortgaged 
and her husband heavily in debt all her inborn contempt of 
Southern easy-goingness comes to the surface. She ruthlessly 
and efficiently takes matters in hand, sells family heirlooms to a 
greasy dealer, and saves money in other ways that make her 
husband wince. The cotton slump in August, 1914, faces the 
Larnes with ruin ; but while their charming neighbours play at 
relieving the situation by charity balls, Eleanor is reading up 
the uses of gun-cotton in the encyclopaedia. She holds her stock 
till the Allies’ demand for munitions makes the price soar, and 
the plantation is saved. But Eleanor’s ambition is aroused ; 
having saved Ardeith, she now wants to improve it, and the way 
is easy, for the price of cotton goes up and up. So her husband 
comes home from the war in 1919 to find a factory rather than a 
plantation, a luxury hotel rather than a home. He tries hard to 
be pleased, but after a few months he can stand it no longer 
and leaves home. Eleanor is desperately hurt and angry; she 
had only been doing her best. The two finally come together 
over the sick bed of their six-year-old daughter—a situation full 
of pitfalls, which Miss Bristow handles with great tact and 
delicacy. 

In This Side of Glory the emotions and affections do not 
operate in isolation ; they are part of a world which also includes 
planting and growing, buying and selling, and without making us 
doubt the genuineness of Kester’s and Eleanor’s love, Miss Bristow 
shows how closely it is affected by such factors as the market 
price of cotton. The two are divided by no black-and-white 
issues; there is no question of efficiency being better than 
charm, or the other way round; and we believe in the final 
reconciliation between Kester and Eleanor because it is based 
not on the rightness of one particular view, but on the realisa- 
tion that no good quality is enough by itself, and that husband 
and wife each need the other’s virtues to make their own tolerable. 

Mr. McDowell has evidently made himself as familiar with 
the history of Ontario in the seventeenth century as Miss Bristow 
is with the cotton plantations of Louisiana; but he has not 
been able to give his characters that organic relation to their 
setting which Miss Bristow achieves so admirably. In his careful, 
worthy and wordy story of the Jesuit missions to the Huron 
Indians, the people are conceived on the expected lines; the 
Jesuit martyrs are always noble, the Captain of Musketeers always 
brave, the enemy Indians cruel and treacherous, the loyal Indians 
faithful and devoted. And although the story is eventful enough, 
with plenty of battles, escapes and surprises, by the end of it we 
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feel we have learned a great many facts about a most interesting 
chapter in Canadian history rather than entered imaginatively 
into the lives of the people who made it. 

It is a little surprising to find that the hero of the romantically 
titled So Perish the Roses, with its dust-cover picture of a pair 
of handsome young lovers, should turn out to be Charles Lamb. 
Mr. Bell considers that the Lamb of the biographies is “a bogus 
creation ” ; actually his Lamb is not strikingly different from the 
recent biographers’, though we stop to count his drinks rather 
more often. Mr. Bell hovers rather uneasily between the two 
modes ; as a biographer, he may well find it “surprising” that 
Lamb, “with his gifts, with the memory of his former love for 
her . . . could beat out nothing richer than this limping exercise 
in verse-making,” on the death of Hester Savory; but as a 
novelist it was surely his business to make such surprises con- 
vincing. There can naturally be no formal plot, but Mr. Bell 
has made his story more rambling than it need have been by 
including a good deal of incident and information that has very 
little bearing on the Lambs. We suspect, for instance, that the 
pages on Coleridge’s debts and the plans of the Pantisocratists 
appear because he came across these facts in his reading for the 
novel, and could not bear to leave them out. 

A bad American novel can be very bad indeed, and I should be 
surprised if a greater piece of pretentiousness has crossed the 
Atlantic this year than Doctor Addams. Aeschylus, Shakespeare, 
the Talmud, the Bible and Spinoza supply the section-headings. 
The novel makes a great show of grappling with the problems of 
sex ; actually it takes 450 pages to arrive at the conclusion that 
complete sexual licence does not bring satisfaction, even by the 
standards of the hedonist. Meanwhile we have been treated to 
endless talk up and down the subject—it is the one topic on 
which the characters can make conversation or write letters— 
and to descriptions of the loves of human beings, dragonflies and 
seaweed. For Mr. Fineman insists that his approach is “ scien- 
tific” ; his characters all research into some aspect of sex at a 
medical foundation, their liaisons are “experiments,” their 
decisions “equations,” and the novel ends with the printing, in 
mathematical notation, of a “ hydrodynamic equation.” “In my 
young days,” as the parson said of another novel, “we called it 
adultery.” JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Shorter Notices 


The Art of Living. By Andre Maurois. (English Universities Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

IN this gaily malicious and wisely charming book one of the most 
famous of contemporary Frenchmen writes of the art which, for 
the moment, but for the moment only, his great country has lost. 
And to his gallant and bilingual preface, which speaks of France 
and England uniting their destinies to the death, the sorry pro- 
cesses of time have added an irony which is merely the most 
bitter, and not the most memorable, of its literary distinctions. 
The Art of Living is neither a Blue Book nor a blue book It 
is not dull, and it is certainly not depressing. Unlike those great 
men who fear the competition of genius, M. Maurois studs his 
already sparkling text with fine things from such people as 
Rousseau, La Rochefoucauld, Katherine Mansfield, Shaw, Tolstoy, 
and Balzac. If one is to find fault with him at all it is that, on 
some occasions, he is almost unreasonably reasonable. When he 
writes on the art of loving, for example, he is wholly sensible: 
he strikes the note neither of passion nor of poetry. His admir- 
able analysis reads somewhat like a chemical formula for a sweet- 
meat. Yet this is assuredly no moment to carp at a man for 
being rational, and one regards M. Maurois’s essays entirely with 
gratitude. Especially delightful is that on “ The Art of Growing 
Old,” which, at the first glance, might seem to treat of the same 
subject as the leaflets of the Ministry of Home Security. The 
style, however, is different, and the purpose of M. Maurois’s 
gracefully allusive advice is the avoidance, not so much of falling 
bombs, as, in the widest sense, of dropping bricks. 


* Guilty Men.”’ By “Cato”. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 

“Cato’s ” indictment of the politicians, especially Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Baldwin, whom he would hold responsible for our 
slowness to rearm on a scale sufficient for the present war, makes 
lively reading and is fortified by many quotations that the 
speakers would probably wish us to forget. He is unfair in 
attributing to his victims the misfortunes of .he B.E.F. in 
Flanders, and his personal comments on the men whom he attacks 
are often in poor taste. But there is, of course, all too much truth 
in “Cato’s” main contention that successive Ministries were 
deceived by Hitler and did not, when awakened to realities, apply 
themselves with vigour to the task of restoring our defences. 
Whether he can justly cite Mr. Churchill’s remark of 1936, that 
“the use of recriminating about’ the past is to enforce effective 
action at the present,” to support his demand for the withdrawal 
of all the men denounced from office is another question. It is 
difficult to see how a revival of the controversy about Munich 
and other disappointing episodes, and a sort of Pride’s Purge 
will help us to get on with the war. 
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for Crippled Girls” 


Throughout the sum- 

—= mer months our Sea. "sss" 
side Holiday Home is 

available for providing Crippled Girls with much- 
needed holidays. We cannot portray what such a 
stay means to these cripples. Some lead very 
drab lives. Two weeks by the sea is an indescrib- 
able joy to them. They never forget it. 














This is but one aspect of our widespread work for 
crippled and orphan girls. Your contributions 
are confidently requested. They can be specially 
marked for “ Holiday Home” and so applied to 
this most deserving cause. 


Illustrated Annual Report gladly sent on request. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


JOHN GROOMS CRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER GIRLS MISSION 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C.1. 
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FRESH from a COMFORTABLE shave 


You’re at the top of your form when you have 
that sense of smart alertness that only a shave 
with Parke-Davis Shaving Cream can give. Your 
skin feels as clean as your drives, for Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream softened your beard so thorough- 
ly that your razor went round ‘two under 
bogey’! Your chemist sells large 1s. 6d. tubes. 
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Our fighting men are ready — at sea, on land, and in the 
air. The men and women in our munition plants are work- 
ing day and night. 

Now comes the full opportunity for you to help with all 
the means in your power. 

This issue of National War Bonds provides a great 
channel through which the full financial power of the Nation 
can be poured continuously—at full pressure. 

Buy Bonds now and keep on buying them month 
by month. 


23% National 
War Bonds 


1945-47 


Unlimited Issue 
— Continuously “on tap” 


A full Trustee Security—Price of issue £100 per cent.— Subscription of 
£100 or multiples of £100 will be received until further notice—Interest 
accrues from date of purchase— Prospectus and application forms 
obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London 
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COMPANY MEETING 





“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


WARTIME PRECAUTIONS 


THE annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Co., Ltd., was held on July 8th in London. 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., presided in the absence of the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman) and read the speech 
of the latter, which stated that the financial strength of the company 
had been maintained and its liabilities remained as small as ever. It 
had been considered advisable, having regard to the widespread destruc- 
tion of property in European countries in all of which their operating 
companies had large interests, that the liquid resources of the Group 
should be conserved. The operating companies had not found it 
possible to declare or to distribute any further dividends for the year 
1939 beyond those which had enabled this company to pay the interim 
dividend in January last. 

It was impossible to give any indication of the present trend of the 
earnings of the companies in which they were interested. Statistical 
information was not coming in with the same regularity and prompt- 
ness as under normal conditions, and shareholders would not expect 
him to appraise the position under the conditions ruling today. Many 
markets were closed ; they had to keep constantly before them the 
possible closing of others and so to arrange their affairs as to endeavour 
to reduce to a minimum the losses that might be involved 


There had apparently been a conception in the public mind that 
oil companies in time of war would make large profits. That was 
very far from the truth. He had many times pointed out that oil 
companies’ profits, compared with the capital involved, were compara- 
tively small ; in wartime, with restrictions of every kind, a reasonable 
return on capital became still more difficult. They all agreed that 
in the public interest that was both proper and inevitable. 


Before the outbreak of war they had taken steps to assure the 
continued maintenance of the Group’s technical organisation. At 
the outbreak of war a carefully prepared plan for the pooling of all 
marketing organisations in this country had been put into effect, and 
the distribution of petroleum products in the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland had come within the control of the Petroleum Board. 
The advantages of such a scheme during wartime were obvious. The 
operation of the Petroleum Board was to be confined to the period 
of hostilities and a limited time thereafter which would be needed to 
revert to normal operations. 


The report was adopted, 





LIGHTWEIGHT means 


for lronclad nerves 





A stomach loaded with starch means a mind 
heavy with nervous fears. Now, when everyone 
needs ironclad nerves, thousands of men and 
women are finding that a lightweight meal, with 
very little starch, has an astonishing effect on their 
nerves. Vita-Weat is the perfect all-British crisp- 
bread — crunchy, featherweight, containing the 
compressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with fruit 
and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it with savoury 
spreads. 


Vita-Weat springs from British soil and 
it builds British nerves 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MarkETs are still on the mend and their progress has been 
thoroughly satisfactory. Everybody realises that the convalescent 
is not robust, and that such a happy condition is scarcely to be 
looked for just yet. It is enough te know that in the present 
lull in the war markets have been able to move up in an atmo- 
sphere of calm confidence instead of being forced down by 
uneasy fears. Expressed in percentages the recovery in equities 
has been really substantial—the effect of very moderate support 
in a market bare of stock—and even in gilt-edged the rises have 
been quite sharp. It will probably be as well, therefore, to be 
prepared for a pause, if not for a modest setback, in the near 
future, if only for technical reasons. The dominant trend, if 
one may still speak of such a thing, must be dictated by the 
course of war events, which is obviously unpredictable. The 
important point at this stage is that investors are prepared to 
await events calmly in a spirit of grim determination to sce 
things through. Only u glance at the national revenue figures 
is needed to show that fresh sacrifices lie ahead. A gap of 
£2,200 millions between prospective revenue and expenditure 
implies borrowing on a huge scale, as well as substantial addi- 
tions to taxation. Private spending is going to be strictly cut 
down. 
SHELL DIVIDEND POLICY 

After hearing their chairman’s explanation at the annual 
meeting most stockholders in Shell Transport and Trading will 
probably feel that the passing of the final dividend was, on 
balance, justified. Lord Bearsied’s review made it plain that 
the actual trading results of 1939 would have covered higher 
dividend payments by the operating subsidiaries. Resources 
were conserved partly on account of the heavy losses incurred 
on the Continent this year and partly because further losses 
may have to be faced. As I emphasised last week, these are 
days for prudent but not for faint-hearted dividend decisions, 
but here is a case in which the board has had to face up to 
abnormal difficulties. To judge from Lord Bearsted’s remarks, 
it is doubtful, to say the least of it, whether this year’s earnings 
will equal those of 1939. Shell £1 ordinary units, after rally- 
ing to 38s. 9d., have fallen back to 33s. 9d., at which the yield 
on last year’s § per cent. tax free dividend is about § per cent 
gross. I am inclined to think the price may go lower. 


BANK INTERIMS MAINTAINED 


It is good to see the banks maintaining their interim divi- 
dends. Although the half-yearly balance-sheets tell us nothing 
about earnings, it is a safe guess that profits have been running 
a little below the level of 1939. All the “ Big Six” have ex- 
perienced a rise in their deposits in recent months, but there 
has been no corresponding expansion in advances. Most of 
the additional resources, which are themselves the natural 
result of heavy Government expenditure, have been going into 
Treasury Bills and gilt-edged stocks. That is helpful to the 
task of war financing but cannot bring higher profits. In these 
days, more than ever before, stability comes first. Bank share- 
holders will be well satisfied if dividend rates are held. 


G.E.C. RECORD 

There is every indication in the report of the General 
Electric Company that this huge organisation is now employed 
at full stretch. Not merely have profits for the year ended 
March 31st risen by £116,895 to £1,892,994, a new record, but 
debtors, stocks and creditors all appear at substantially higher 
figures. Cash in hand still exceeded {1,000,000 at March 31st, 
but the company has obtained a loan “ on satisfactory terms” 
repayable by December Ist, 1944. The amount outstanding, 
which must obviously be related to special work in hand, is 
£1,015,000. While export trade is not being neglected, out- 
put is increasingly concentrated on armament orders. Since 
the announcement of the profits G.E.C. £1 units have rallied 
to 67s. 9d. At this price they yield over 6 per cent. on the 20 
per cent. dividend, which is comfortably covered by earnings. 
In the light of the strong reserve position and the satisfactory 
long-term as well as short-term prospects, the yield is generous 
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“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 71 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution cf this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked “Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on 
Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in 
ovr next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 
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. Decoration bestowed for skill 
in making sweets? (2 words) 
(8, §). 

8. Not a dog-cart, though it has 
a dog in part (8). 

licht- 9. “——- —— of the voice of 
God! O Duty if that name 
thou love” (Wordsworth) (2 
words) (5, 8). 


ACROSS 


1. Suitable literature for reading 
in a double bed? (10). 

10. Plant without the suggestion 
of the past (5). 

11. It doesn’t make one 
headed (9) 

12. Lorry, Kate? 


~ 


It sounds like 


(8). fod 

13. An unpopular sort of organist 4 Rasp O tenor, perhaps you 
(6) are somebody else! (10). 

. 16. Alternatively “The Power of 


15. Agreements (5). 

17. Forecast (9). 

19. What the suffragette hoped to 
become? (9). 

0. Rooted American (5). 

1. Concerning a sort of apple (6). 

3. Since the amount of the in- 
sertion is vaguely stated (8). 

26. King and queen in one? (9). 


” 


Love ” (9). 
18. Attempts but divided (8) 
22. Dramatist gone derisive (5). 
24. It’s told (5) 
25. Adamson (4). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 70 











27. Tubby (5). a ‘elRio|'p 
28. It ~ A be kept open S ia asi: 
especially in front _of the ae " : t ae s a 
barometer (2 words) (7, 3). 5 ~ 

as ne ere > ; 
DOWN Mg 
; + 
2. The old fiddle on which many = 38 
a good tune was played? (5). Spin Se 
3. Coupled by Dryden with 7 i DH 
fie 
Absalom (10). by ta REA 
4. Is up before morning here (4). c ° ale 
5. Titania slept under it (9). Ph is ONG ov 
6. A bright burner, according to fy. fo +BiaBioie 
the poet (5). [INO AHEBGE DL INGTON! 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 70 is Mr. Eric Parker, Feather- 
combe, Hambledon, Surrey. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





fstablished 1 nd Issued, £12,000,.C00; pital, 
3,000,000 Reserve L ~ of Pr <8 rs, £8,000,000 (Not capat of bi n 
‘ up except the event of and for the purpose of the Pan be ‘ d up) 
£12,000,000 Te er Fund, - 250,000 Spee Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
AFTS are GRANTED on the Branct thr t the Aust States 
Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPH REMITTANCES made 
mercial and Circular Letters of dit Trav ers’ Cheq ied BILLS 
purchased or sent for Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
1 may be scertained on applicat 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, Se wt? LONDON, oe C.3. 
WEST END AGEN( : 15, CARLOS PLA‘ 


UNITIONS FOR THE WAR against Tuberculosis are 
urgently needed to continue unremittingly the fight against 

this relentless enemy. Research into the cause, cure and 
prevention of this dread disease must be carried on unceas 
ingly. Will you help the fighting fund? £5 5s. Od. annually 


Governor of the Hospit: il. Write now to 
the Secretary, 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


LONDON, S.W.3 


would make you 





| 
| 
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The Equitable was founded in 1762 
and has already lived through 
two major and many smaller wars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
ose ves eee one e £4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2.00 1,000 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 
Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund oe 
Currency Reserve ‘ oes one - eee 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 

Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and rafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 

Deposits for fixed periods received 





There’s something in 3 
name — if it’s Jit. Jif 
Shaving Cream gives 4 
man an ideal shave. It is 
quick, comfortable, 

soothing, convenient, 
and works up a copious 
lather. It is madd by 


Pears. 
# 








A fellow named Augustus Cholmondley 
Discovered his face looked more colmondley 
By shaving it wif — 

Shaving Cream— name of ‘ Fif &, only) 
For thishethanked Providence*holmondley. 


*And Pears. 


A. & F. Pears Lid., Isleworth, Middlesex — py48al25$ 





6und J’ 

















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
140,900,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund : ° « © a 


Head Office - ‘YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager, 
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FURELY PERSONAL. 





- a cigar costs 1/- and half a 

cigar what would a cigar and a 

half cost ' Perhaps it will help if 

we mention that King Six Cigars 

cost Tid. and they are good cigar 
not ‘arf 











PERSONAL 


YLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4 6 post free. 


ae rECTIVES Divorce, Private Enauiries, etc. 
derate. Consultation free. —UNtversaL Derec- 
1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594 


ITERARY Typewriting. Trans. &c., promptly ex 
di MSS. ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
Miss N. McFartane (C), 62 Lyford Road, $.W.18 
_ PEWRITING of all descriptions including French, 
Italian & German LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


’ HEN supper’s over, and the board is clear, 
Pipes of TOM LONG invariably appear 


TIVES tab 


AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOLS 
S C H O O § S belonging to the 


SOCIE ys OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age ranges, and non-Friend Fees), 


Boys’ SeconDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr Pontefract 199 9-18: £120 
Ack worth— separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 160: 12-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School 45 8-13: £130 

Gircs’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 172 9-18 : £120 
The Mount School, York ri8: 12-19: £153 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 160 9-17: £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 208: 10-18 £99 
Fr'nds’ Saf. Wald.: Juniorj{School 30: 7-10 £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t 160: 10-'8: £129 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb 110 7-17: £or 


Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘ MODERN’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


Sibford School, nr. Banbury,Oxon 158: 10-17: £81 
Apply direct to the School, or tu , 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education ¢ cuncil, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W 
AURELS SCHOOL (Late ot RUGBY), 


ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
This well-known School for 
modern premises in most 


YHE I 

| WROXALI 
by Board of Education 
Girls now occupies large 
beautiful surroundings. 
to University Entrance 
games, riding and swimming 
assured. Entire charge it desired. 
—Apply PRINCIPALS 


Preparation for all examinations 
and Scholarship standard. All 
Individual 
Illustrated pr 


attention 
ospectus, 





THE SPECTATOR, 


JULY 12, 


rhOTEL 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader's needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ushley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol Il, 


Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. IIT, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
Ist edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 


Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at The 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W-C.1 


ANGLESEY Do you Know this Island, with its colours, 
its serenity? WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
have caught them all. Beaumaris T1. 


+ ad seems to 


BANGOR, North Wales 


enjoy peaceful holiday tl 


CASTLE HOTEL. You can 
iis year at this comfortable. 
Beautiful scenery 


nodernised. historic house 


BEXHILL. sussex 
Links, and at the 
with moder 


HOTEL RIPOSO—hard by the Golf 
quietest end of the front Bdrms. 
n comforts even to ‘phone. Tel.: Bexhill 472 


ypsenceroimage om ye ir 


yuntry 


Teignmouth, S. Devon. HUNTLY 
whes e€ peace of mind, restful scenery and 
an be experienced in high degree. 








iness 


BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. In the “ key 
Position.” Easy access to sea, shops, theatres and golf 

nks. 100 up-to-date bdrms. Tel.: Bournemouth 5. 
BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
its position on the West Front, its unique solarium, its 
Bridge Club and gener 


al comfort. Tel.: Bournem'th 3574 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. pevon, ROSEMULLION 





HOTEL. A Ist-cl hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and personal service. 
BURFORDO. «THE LAMB.” A moderniy equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 

CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON 
This lovely country house hotel near the sea is now 

nsed Noted for hospitality and homeliness 

COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel near T Electric train service 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 4s Od to £7 17s. 0d 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex rhe CREST HOTEL—a frst- 
class hotel of taste Cen. Hig All-weather Tennis 


Court. Cocktail Lounge. Lift Tel: 
EXETER. For the 
gratification stay at the 
in the quiet of the Cathedral 


FALMOUTH, Cor 


class hotel wit 


Crowborough 394-5 
Sleep of the just or for a grill of 
ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
Close 

HOTEL. A frst- 
yn the water's edge 
Falmouth Harbour. 


nwall GREENBANK 
a first-class position 
lounge overlooking 





with new sun- 


HAYWARDS HEATH. 


hotels 


BIRCI 
in Sussex 


1 HOTEL One of the 
Quiet, comfortable, 
trains to London. Tel.: 170. 


best country house 


juent electric 


sporting Fre 
nr. MANCHESTER. 

Cheshire So near and 
Most comfortadle A.A 
PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL Safe, sunny and 


ng Mount’s Bay An hotel of 
and lift From 4 gns 


BOWDON HYDRO 
yet so far from Cot 
R.A.C 


Bowdon, 
tonopolis. 


facing South, overlook 
quiet comfort 100 bedrooms 
PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, 
und six miles to the sea for an 
elephone: Plympton 221411 


on the edge of 
Dartmoor “out of the 


rut” holiday I 


and, so ~ 


| 
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ROTTINGDEAN, Brichton. The loveliest Hotel in Sussee 
Magnificent Swimming Pool. Tennis, Every convenience 
Brochure: TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. Rottingdean 9293 
SHAFTESBURY Dorset COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Te! : 130. 
4A. R.A’C Mag. country hotel, licnsd. Situated ig 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet _ Excellent chet 
STRATHISPEY, Inverness-shire. AVIEMORE HOTEL. 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest. Private 9 hole 
Golf Course. Tel.: Aviemore 211 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hote: and 
more in the grandest pstn of Torbay and on the levej. 
Irms. incid. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl. rsdt! hth 
with every bdrm. o’lkg. Torbay; Ist-cl. cuisine, Set vice, 
under the dir. of Swiss Manager Tel.: Torquay 216], 
TUNBRIOGE WELLS. sPA HOTEL. And here js 
Peace. An hotel of dignity and charm in an appropriate 
setting of 60 acres of Parkland and sporting Golf Courses 
>WYFORD, Berkshire. GROVE HALL HOTEL, a 

yuntry house hotel where every bedroom has its private 
throom. 1 hour from Paddington Tel : | Twyford 106. 


HOUSES 


Peaceful and safe, 
Telephone 2, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


» EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. 
> Victoria Hotel (Swiss balconies). 
i ravel via Cockermouth, 








J REFRESH YOURSELF in English country, 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post a, 4 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed b 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GtorGce’s House, 
Street, W.1. 
\ ’.ARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1, 
Room and breakfast $s. ; one night only §s. 6d. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
7289. 


193 Regent 


or 30s. 
2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 


-UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.——BOWDON HYDRO 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
“NOUS LES JEUNES” (A) 
Youth’s Quest for Utopia 
and Raimu in 
“LA FEMME DU BOULANGER” (A) 


EDUCATIONAL 


¥ RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2 

I Four Lectures on “ THE ENGL ISH SPIRIT 
IN LITERATURE ” will be delivered on Tuesday to 
Friday, July 16th to roth, by Professor A. W. Reed, 
M.A., D.Lit., Gresham Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m, 
Admission FREE. 


"OUNG married woman 
London, Journalistic, 


experience. Box A. 821 


wants part-time work, 
Publishing, Secretarial 


SEE TEEEEE TREES 








| FEAR NO MORE | 
: A book of poems for } 
; thepresent time by 22 } 
; living English poets. 3 
CAMBRIDGE 3/6 : 





The epoch-making books of Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc. 


Change of Life 6/- 


in Rlen and Women 


Married Love 6/- 





U.K. Post 4d. 








Please vemember 


St Dusebtans 
in your WILL 





°_——— ag pete ee - - - ue Sie 
I K. po 
ee BIRTH ‘CONTROL ‘Topay ’ ve - - -_ s/ l= 
( Vorks : se U:K. post 4d. St. Dunstan's 
“ YOUR "BABY’ s FIRST YEAR" ~ - - = 5/- for soldiers, sailors and airmen blinded in war. 
“ "” a “ - - es 3/6 
THE HUMAN BODY ) U.K. post 6d Donations, subscriptions, enquiries; 
CONTRACEPTION ~ : ee ° nT pa A Captaix Sir lan Fraser (Chairman), 
ry, wet istrate NN | t 7 . . 4 
tt all an ded tet cles & Coteaial. Post : jin St. Duastan’s Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
TFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
106/108, WHI i S ’ Oo ON, ST. DUNSTAN’S  vesistered under the Blind Persem Act, 1900. 
| la , New Y N.Y | + OF D + 1 I n ( by Sr. ¢ ’ s Prrss, Lro., Portugal 
K ‘ Ww. 1 by Sp Lop t N ( ymnidor Wo H v. July 12, 1940 
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